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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
corres, ce as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Another terrible chapter has been added to the record 
of man’s martyrdom on the earth ; and such chapters are 
many. All that is appalling might have been thought to 
be included in the descriptions of the ruin and devas- 
tation caused by the eruptions of Vesuvius. But the 
earthquake of Wednesday last at San Francisco sur- 
passes even that calamity in the destruction of life, and 
the pitiable state of helplessness, consternation, terror, 
and misery to which it has reduced a magnificent city. 
This is the latest and the greatest of a series of disasters 
caused by natural forces which man cannot control nor 
in any degree guard against. Vesuvius, Formosa, San 
Francisco, all these are the scenes of disasters which 
have not been occasioned by the conflict of man with 
Nature, but have been hurled upon him by Nature in 
complete indifference to his presence. At Vesuvius 
escape was more possible than at San Francisco. 
There the terror approached slowly and with an impres- 
sive pageantry. At San Francisco it came unforeseen, 
silently, and devastated the great city as one might say 
at a stroke. Within the sphere of its action, and that 
is said to have been a hundred miles round the city, 
flight would be objectless because there would be no 
definite area of safety within reach. To the earthquake 
must be attributed the greater part of the loss of life ; 
to the subsequent fire the extensive destruction of 
property. 


It is not possible yet, and may never be, exactly to 
estimate either the number of persons killed or the 
value of the property destroyed. The earlier accounts 
Were not exaggerated; and probably five thousand 
lives at least have been lost and the loss of property is 
estimated at £40,000,000. What cannot be reckoned 
is the misery and the loss caused to the thousands— 
more than two hundred thousand of the poorest people 
it is said—who are homeless and destitute of food and 
clothing, except what may be supplied by the State 


authorities, and by municipal and individual charity 
in other parts of the States. San Francisco and its 
adjacent towns are cosmopolitan ; and doubtless many 
nations, as in the case of the Vesuvian disaster, will 
show their sympathy with sufferers unhappy beyond 
the common lot of mortals. 


The Vesuvian eruptions and the earthquake in Cali- 
fornia will in future be linked together not only as the 
scenes of calamities occurring so near together, but as 
probably connected by some common natural cause. 
The scientific theories are extremely interesting, but 
they happen to be very much at variance. Science can 
register volcanic and earthquake effects: but while 
some experts see a clear connexion between Vesuvius 
and the earthquake at San Francisco, others dispute that 
one has anything to do with the other. According to 
one theory sun spots are indicative of changes in the 
sun which may effect changes in the earth, producing 
both volcanic eruptions and earthquakes. But it appears 
that sun spots at present are not particularly sug- 
gestive. Professor Milne, perhaps the best-known 
of seismologists, is asking astronomers to say whether 
any change has been noticed in the direction of the 
earth’s axis to the pole star. The earth, like the 
magnetic needle, has its variations from its custo- 
mary steady swing in its orbit, and it has to get 
back ; in doing so we can conceive it subjected to a 
mighty wrench which must tell on its constituent parts. 
Moreover, apart from this theory, there is the gradual 
cooling and consequent shrinking of the earth which 
must produce similar effects. What are man’s resources 
in any case? Living in fragile structures probably. 
San Francisco’s earthquake-proof buildings have not 
been a success. 


For the present the most interesting episode in 
European politics is a certain exuberant telegram 
which the German Emperor sent to Count Golou- 
chowski informing him that he had conferred a decora- 
tion on Count Welsersheimb, the Austro-Hungarian 
representative at Algeciras. It has set all the con- 
tinental politicians comparing it with the Kruger 
telegram. The explanation of it generally given is that 
the Emperor, wishing to work off his pique against 
Russia and Italy for their support of France, purposely 
exaggerated the philo-German attitude of Austro- 
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Hungary at the Conference. With robust vivacity 
he said ‘‘ You have proved yourself to be a brilliant 
second on the duelling ground, and you may be 
certain of similar service in similar case from me 
also”. Even if it were true, which it is not, that 
Austro-Hungary gave special support to Germany at 
the Conference, this ardent embrace in public would be 
embarrassing to Austro-Hungary, which has many 
delicate relations with Russia and Italy that would be 
complicated if it were supposed that Austro-Hungary 
was playing ‘‘ second” to Germany by way of quid 
pro quo. 


Acceptance of the demonstrative compliment would 
also have been disagreeable to the Austrian Emperor’s 
Hungarian subjects with whom he has just made a 
friendly arrangement. They believe their Emperor has 
been under the influence of the German Emperor 
during the past troubles. So that Francis Joseph had 
to be diplomatic in disengaging himself from the 
Emperor William’s embrace. The most grotesque 
thing in recent politics, if we are to believe the story, 
is the part the eruption of Vesuvius has played in 
diplomacy. Germany has not been so sympathetic as 
she might have been over Italy’s calamity and the 
Italians are indignant. They assert that this attitude 
has been deliberately assumed as a reminder of Ger- 
many’s displeasure. Therefore, so we are gravely told, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph shakes himself free of the 
telegram embarrassment by sending a large subscrip- 
tion to the Vesuvius Relief Fund. At any rate all this 
is good copy for a dull season; and once more the 
German Emperor is the most talked of personage in 
Europe. 


Russia has succeeded in raising the new loan of 
some £80,000,000 around which so many domestic 
and international intrigues have circulated. Resisted 
by the extremists, who see their chances in national 
bankruptcy, and by the constitutional parties who 
thought the parliamentary position of the Duma would 
be strengthened if it had the control of financial arrange- 
ments, the loan was discountenanced by Germany, who 
for general diplomatic reasons found Russia’s em- 
barrassments to her advantage and in particular because 
she desired to punish Russia for supporting France 
at Algeciras. German financiers in consequence lament 
the loss of a profitable business. The Emperor’s 
anger with Italy, indirectly expressed by his telegram to 
Count Golouchowski, may hurt Italian sentiment, but 
it injures Germany in her financial interests. The 
allotment of the loan, Germany being omitted, in fact 
emphasises Germany’s defeat at Algeciras. France 
takes up 432,000,000, the same amount being placed 
in Russia itself; the remaining £16,000,000 going to 
Great Britain and Austro-Hungary, Belgium and 
Holland. The loan isissued at 88; Germany has the 
satisfaction of having made the terms severer for 
Russia; and its Russian opponents have increased the 
financial embarrassments of their country, which remain 
extremely serious even after the loan, which will hardly 
do more than meet the deficits caused by recent ex- 
penditure. 


For the next five weeks France will be in the midst 
of her electoral campaign. The interest of the struggle 
turns on the bloc, and the determined efforts of candi- 
dates like M. Doumer, the President of the Chamber 
which was dissolved on Saturday, to dispose finally of 
the Radical-Republican and Socialist compact. The 
extreme Socialists will no doubt make much of the 
labour troubles. It must be admitted that both 
M. Clemenceau and M. Barthou have dealt with the 
delicate problems confronting the Government with 
surprising tact and courage. At Lens the strikers 
have become so dangerously aggressive that the troops 
have been restrained with difficulty from taking drastic 
measures, and the Minister of the Interior has acted 
with a patient firmness which will have its effect during 
the elections. In the same way, whilst showing genuine 
sympathy with the grievances of the postmen whose 
strike threatened to dislocate the social and business 
arrangements of Paris, M. Barthou did not hesitate to 
dismiss three hundred of the worst offenders, and all 
Paris applauds his action. 


Other questions in South Africa are overshadowed for 
the moment by developments in Zululand. Bambaata’s 
escape across the border has we fear proved the incen- 
tive, hitherto wanting, for a defiant attitude by certain 
chiefs apparently almost as eager as they were in the old 
days to seek a pretext for dipping their assegais in blood. 
Two Zulu chiefs, Siganandi and N’Dubi, have refused 
to co-operate with the Natal forces in the attempt to 
capture Bambaata and have threatened reprisals on 
another chief named Hashi if he does not take sides 
with them. Fortunately Dinizulu, the son of Cetewayo 
whose power was broken at Ulundi twenty-seven years 
ago, is loyal. Though he is only one of the thirteen 
chiefs who rule Zululand under the Wolseley sub- 
division, he is the most powerful and his influence will 
limit the area of the trouble, if his followers do not get 
out of hand. 


At any time the action of Siganandi and N’Dubi 
would be disquieting, but just now, in view of recent 
events, it is impossible not to fear that it may be the 
first sign that the long-threatened storm is about to 
break. It shows at least how little the Imperial Govern- 
ment understood the general situation in South Africa 
when it interposed in Natal less than a month ago. 
White men throughout South Africa are keenly appre- 
hensive; the Natal Government is taking all pre- 
cautions to be ready if war should result, and special 
bodies of irregulars are already being organised. The 
one thing to prevent at any cost is an initial success 
by the recalcitrant chiefs. 


Irish Nationalists appear to have celebrated Easter 
Sunday with that good will and charity that prevail in 
their politics. At any rate the ‘‘ Times” Dublin 
correspondent writing on Monday stated that “ a lively 
exchange of argument took place yesterday between 
Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. O’Donnell at a meet- 
ing which was held at Tralee under the auspices of 
the Land and Labour Association”. Mr. O’Brien is 
the apostle of peace in the Nationalist party, yet when- 
ever there is a rumpus it seems his fortune to be in 
the thick of it. Just at present he is at war with his 
leaders because precipitately ‘‘ at ten minutes’ notice” 
—it reminds one of the ‘‘ten minutes’ Bill” whose 
story an indiscreet supporter of Lerd John Russell 
blurted out—they committed the party to a declaration 
of war against Mr. Bryce and the new Government 
about the Land Commissioners. 


But what stings Mr. O’Brien most cruelly is that Mr. 
O’Donnell should attack his paper. As a rule it is a 
paper that attacks a man, not a mana paper. There 
is something droll in the idea of a politician rushing 
to the front of a platform and complaining that cruel 
things have been said about his newspaper. We can 
only recall one other instance of the sort. Mr. Cecil 
Raikes, the Postmaster-General, ‘‘ attacked” the 
‘* Western Mail” about some articles it had published. 
One of the owners of the paper happened to be a mem- 
ber of Parliament at the time—Mr. J. M. Maclean; 
and so soon as his chance came he rose in the House 
and trounced and thwacked Mr. Raikes with all bis 
might. One cannot understand a man being so sensi- 
tive about attacks on ‘‘ my paper” ; it is not as if the 
paper could not defend itself. 


The Attorney-General would be of an angelic dispo- 
sition indeed if he did not chafe a little at the way in 
which he has been treated by his leader and by fortune 
at the opening of his ministerial career. First his 
Trades Disputes Bill was approved by the Cabinet ; and 
then the Cabinet, or a section of it, at the orders of the 
labour party gave him away completely, This alone 
would be enough to make many a man disaffected ; his 
case is worse than that of the Tory Minister in charge 
of a great Education Bill who was sacrificed to the 
whim of a private member on his own side. But, that 
his lot may be still harder, Mr. Keir Hardie has been 
amiably announcing that for the conduct of the Bill 
the Solicitor-General will be responsible in future as he 
is more in sympathy with labour! This is a little too 
much for the patience of even the Attorney-General, 
who has put out an official statement that influenza 
alone has incapacitated him, and that want of sympathy 
with labour has nothing to do with it. 
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While most people were enjoying the Easter Monday 
holiday the Bishop of London was writing a long official 
letter to the Rural Deans of his diocese as a first 
step in the opposition which he is organising against 
the Education Bill, The Rural Deans are asked to 
assist in the preparations for a mass meeting which 
is to be held in the Albert Hall on 11 May which is to be 
‘‘a united and forcible expression of the mind of the 
Church people of London”. The word manifesto is rather 
overworked, but it is not an inappropriate description of 
the Bishop’s letter. It has been suggested that the 
effects of the Education Bill on the Church schools 
ought to be clearly and intelligibly explained in every 
town and village. This ought certainly to be done ; 
and the Bishop’s letter would form an admirable 
basis for lectures and addresses. It shows that the 
Bill is a confiscation on a large scale of property rights 
which could only be acquiesced in if the religious 
education, which the schools were built to provide, 
were to be maintained. This condition is not fulfilled 
and all that churchmen have done during the last 
hundred years becomes abortive. 


The Bishop mentions a school in Bethnal Green built 
by churchmen at a cost of £8,000, and others in the 
diocese at £12,000 built since 1902 which might be 
compulsorily transferred to the County Council at a 
merely nominal rent without appeal and without 
redress. The religious instruction which they were 
built to provide would be permitted on only two 
mornings a week; ‘‘on the other mornings religious 
instruction of the kind which they were built to avoid 
is to be introduced”. This is a telling sentence which 
ought to have due effect. And there is another 
statement which puts the case equally well. The 
present teachers are to be silenced. Teachers who 
have taught the Catechism for thirty years are to be 
allowed to teach it no longer ‘‘ even if we offer to pay 
them specially for it,”.. They will be expected and paid 
to give the religious teaching of which the noncon- 
formists approve and which the local authority lays 
down ; but they will be forbidden to give the religious 
teaching which the Church of England specially 
provides. 


During the recess the only ‘‘ live” political topic 
is the Education Bill. Perhaps we cannot cite the 
columns of letters in the newspapers in proof because 
evidently, as most of the letters are not dated, they 
were written before the recess and are now being used 
by thrifty editors as cheap ‘‘ make up”. But the Inde- 
pendent Labour party’s annual meeting and the 
National Union of Teachers’ annual conference both 
synchronise with the Bishop’s letter of Easter Monday ; 
and the Education Bill was a piéce de résistance of 
both. The Independent Labour party intend to 
oppose the Government Bill uncompromisingly from 
their standpoint of secular education. The Government 
is prepared to kow-tow to the labour party abjectly 
enough, but while they are willing to do injustice at 
the bidding of nonconformists who rule the roost on 
the education question the labour party are not suffi- 
ciently strong to carry their particular form of injustice. 
They may exult in bringing the Government to their 
knees on the trade unions question and instilling a 
wholesome terror into them ; they cannot handle 
But their hostility 
must be an important factor in the opposition to the 
Bill. Meantime we have to thank the chairman of 
the party for a terse and true description of the genesis 
and history of the Bill. No government, he declared, 
had ever made a more complete surrender to the 
clamour of sectarianism than the Government had done 
in this Bill. 


To read the account of the meeting of the National 
Union of Teachers is to discover that this body is 
oblivious to everything but its own importance. One 
wonders if they are all Nonconformists ; they are so 
intent on riding roughshod over everything which 
Stands in the way of their forcing themselves into 
denominational schools on the strength of their own 
superhuman virtues as heaven-born teachers. The 
gentleman who presided gave a fairly characteristic 
exhibition of the temper of the meeting by stating that 


he would make it a penal offence for anyone to get 
Signatures to a petition desiring any special kind of 
religious teaching in a school. Yet he and his fellows 
are lauding a Bill which, as a special boon, allows 
Churchmen to teach the Catechism in their own schools 
only on condition that they tout for signatures and put 
themselves in a position which deserves to be branded 
as criminal. 


The Volunteers have been exceptionally fortunate in 
the weather during the Easter holidays. Thanks to 
it, their training has been of a much more practical 
character than is usually the case at this time of year. 
It is satisfactory that so large a number of men 
in various occupations should have decided to spend 
their holidays in this manner; and we should be sin- 
cerely glad if we could be convinced that this indicated 
a desire on the part ofthe nation generally to take such 
matters seriously, and qualify themselves for the 
supreme national duty of defending their Empire. But 
the number of those who decide to spend their holidays 
in this manner is very small, and we can see no signs 
as yet of any national movement towards taking the 
defence problem in earnest. 


The Volunteers are in a somewhat anomalous posi- 
tion. The new War Secretary has adopted the blue 
water doctrines in an extreme form; and, as he has 
himself admitted, the mere existence of the Volunteers 
is inconsistent with a logical outcome of these ideals. 
Yet, in spite of these views, the present policy is to 
favour the Volunteers, and grant them concessions as 
regards training requirements. This plan already seems 
to have had some effect on the numbers obtainable, a 


‘result which by itself is obviously gratifying. But is 


it really a national gain? In such matters we require 
quality rather than quantity, and now we seem likely 
only to get the latter—a delusive and questionable 
advantage, which is not very likely to be of use in a 
great emergency. 


Why is the public appetite for crimes and horrors so 
much lustier during the short holiday seasons, Easter 
and Whitsuntide and perhaps Christmas, than at other 
times? That there are more serious crimes committed 
then than ordinarily we do not for a moment believe, 
though poster and placard might lead innocent 
people to think otherwise. There are no more crimes 
on holidays than on working days, but the scientific 
publicist of crime has somehow learnt that they pay him 
better then than at other seasons ; and so at Easter and 
Whitsuntide he advertises his murder menu with more 
enterprise. This Easter the menu has been as abundant 
and varied asever. Itis a ghoulish thing that there 
should still be districts in benighted London where boys 
and men are suffered to yell out their ‘‘spechuls” 
as they tear through the streets and squares. The evil 
has been lessened, but not yet stamped out. 


Mr. Jabez Balfour has been released from his long 
imprisonment. An event like this should be kept 
quite private, and ordinarily we should not think of 
referring to it. The right way, without a shadow 
of doubt, to treat such an incident is the way of 
absolute reticence. The authorities recognising this 
did all in their power to shield the released man and 
his family from the pains of publicity; but all in 
vain ; a herd of detective reporters were on his track, 
sleuthhounds for copy, copy. There is something 
about all this that jars on one detestably. It may be 
just a question of good taste, but that is a good deal, 
for good taste is the aroma of life. 


The Report of the National Art Collections Fund has 
been issued to the press. It is the record of a re- 
markable second year’s work. A Whistler, a Cotman, 
a Velazquez are the pictures bought, besides a number 
of drawings and objects of art bought or given. Im- 
patient people who have concerned themselves with the 
purchase of the ‘*‘ Venus” will find a full account of 
that transaction. The picture was sold by its owner 


for £30,500. When the question of its purchase 
came before the Fund it had become the property 
of Messrs. Agnew, who made special terms for 
the nation, offering it at £45,000, a sum atfter- 
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wards reduced by their subscription of 5,000 guineas. 
They further furnished the Committee of the Fund 
with details of the outlay that had enhanced the ori- 
ginal price, and they offered, at any time within two 
years, to take the picture back at the price named. It 
ought to be clear from this statement that the executive 
of the Fund took every care to satisfy themselves that 
the price was not, in the circumstances, exorbitant, and 
that they were aided in their efforts by the patriotic 
forbearance of Messrs. Agnew. 


Besides this statement a valuable note on the picture 
by Mr. Claude Phillips is included in the Report, which 
finally disposes of the confusion of the ‘‘ Venus” with 
the lost ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche ”, and establishes the pedi- 
gree of the former. We may remind our readers that 
there is still an opportunity to take part in this splendid 
gift to the nation ; £1,400, or thereabouts, has still to 
be found, and after the heroic subscribers, the small 
ones might now step in. The King has significantly 
marked his sense of a national service by consenting to 
become Patron of the Fund. Among the subscribers 
we notice with pleasure the Royal Scottish Academy. 


Mr. Henniker-Heaton has written a long letter to 
the Postmaster-General urging him to propose uni- 
versal penny postage at the forthcoming Congress at 
Rome, and if it is rejected to open negotiations with 
France, America and Japan for a restricted postal 
union with the British Empire. His letter, which the 
‘* Times” publishes, is almost a broadsheet in extent, 
and shows of course absolute intimacy with the whole 
postal question. But turning from letters to literature, 
we demur to his view that Macaulay wrote the lines 


‘* And those in rear cried ‘ Forward’, 
And those in front cried ‘ Back’”. 


It is often questioned which is worse from a literary 
point of view to misquote from memory or to get down 
from the shelf one of those dreadful books on popular 
quotations. Somebody, Lamb perhaps, warmly de- 
fended the practice of misquotation. We are inclined 
to think it better to err with Mr. Heaton than be right 
with ‘‘ A Thousand and one Gems of English Poetry ”. 


Warwick is about to pay Sherborne the compliment 
of imitation, and is preparing a civic pageant comme- 
morative of its 1700 years. Episodes in the town’s 
history will be illustrated by some thousands of 
performers, who will impersonate more or less familiar 
characters from Caractacus to Shakespeare and on- 
wards. The design is intended to carry something 
more than local significance and the final tableau will 
be composed of figures representing the fourteen little 
Warwicks to be found in America and the Colonies. 
If the pageant repeats the success of last year’s event 
in Dorsetshire other towns with histories it is said are 
prepared to do likewise. These panoramas if well 
done should lend a new, a picturesque and an in- 
structive element to civic life. 


Radium is now a word so common in daily talk that 
the death in a street accident of M. Curie is an event of 
interest even to many who are not in the least aware of 
what M. Curie’s discovery means in modern science. 
There is a strange irony in death coming in such ignoble 
form to one of the finest intellects of the world. But 
nature does not hold her hand until the great man can 
wrap his robes about him. She prepares for the 
average undistinguished man, the kind who can be 
indefinitely produced, the grand catastrophe, an eruption 
of Vesuvius, or an earthquake; and sends fate to a 
Curie in the shape of a street-dray. 


Dr. Richard Garnett, who died last week, was one 
of the most book-learned men of his time. He was 
born, lived and worked practically all his life and died 
in the atmosphere of books. It sometimes happens 
that such men grow to be mere “ bookful blockheads 

a with loads of learned lumber” in the head ; but 
this was not the case with Dr. Garnett, who read with 
fine judgment and discrimination. He did not himself 
add any strikingly original work to English literature, 
but wrote cultivated verse and a quantity of prose, 
critical and biographical, strong in knowledge and 
admirable in form. 


THE CLAMOUR OF SECTARIANISM. 


HE Government has shown itself so subservient to 
the labour party that the views of this party on 
any Government legislation are well worth particular 
attention. If it warns, threatens, or commands much 
deference will be paid it ; and when Mr. Birrell reads 
the report of the annual conference of the Independent 
Labour Party on Easter Monday we can well imagine 
him asking himself if his Birrellisms on the Education 
Bill will have the same fate as befell the Waltonisms 
of his colleague the Attorney-General on the Trade 
Disputes Bill. One thing at least is clear, that this 
party has the courage of its opinions and it will not 
give them up for the purpose of providing facilities for 
official Liberalism. Mockeries of this kind they have 
the honesty to resign to the use of Mr. Birrell when he 
is carrying out the mandate of ‘‘ ministering to the 
clamours of sectarianism”. There is no particular 
subtlety or distinction of phraseology in Mr. Snowden’s 
description of what Mr. Birrell was doing when he 
introduced the Education Bill; but it could not be 
improved on as a frank and simple statement of the 
Bill whose substance was conceived by Dr. Clifford 
about the year 1902 and whose peroration was com- 
posed four years later in Battersea Park by Mr. Birrell. 
The Bill is simply what Mr. Snowden called it: a 
‘‘surrender to the clamour of sectarianism”, and the 
labour party is not going to become particeps criminis 
in the matter. Its leaders know the nonconformist 
spirit intimately. Most of them have been nurtured 
on the unsatisfactory diet of the dissenting chapel. 
They know that Nonconformists are playing false to 
their own principles over the Education Bill. Most 
of them, we have not the slightest doubt, when they 
were boys were taught to believe that the Liberation 
Society was the pioneer of a noble movement for 
establishing the equality of all religious teaching in the 
eye of the law. But now they are older, and themselves 
members of Parliament, they find they are required by 
their quondam teachers to join in an attempt to confer 
the patronage of the State, and the taxes and rates of 
the country, on a special kind of religious teaching 
whose special virtue consists in its ignoring every other 
kind of religious teaching known elsewhere. It is a 
religion which pleases nobody but the Nonconformists 
themselves, Mr. Snowden says; and they are seeking 
to establish it by the Education Bill with the patronage 
and endowment of the State. The labour party knows, 
as other people do, that if the Nonconformists were 
acting honestly and straightforwardly they would be on 
the side of the labour party in demanding a purely 
secular system of education. But they have chosen to 
put themselves in the position of a sect claiming the 
establishment of their views as a State religion. 

No wonder the labour party is disgusted with noncon- 
formity and with the Government which is aiding and 
abetting it. It had the right to expect Nonconformists 
to be its allies in secularising the schools and it is 
betrayed. There is good reason for believing that rather 
than assist the Nonconformists in effecting their coup 
they will assist in making the present Bill impossible. 
They have not the remotest prospect of accomplishing 
their own scheme of secularisation ; but they will un- 
hesitatingly prefer the Education Act of 1902 to the 
Education Bill of 1906. They have wrecked one govern- 
ment bill and they are prepared to wreck another. The 
Education Bill is the first measure of general politics, as 
distinct from purely labour politics, on which the labour 
party has the opportunity of making good its claim to 
act independently of Liberal party politics. We do not 
suppose it is in quite so strong a position as it was in 
on the Trades Disputes Bill. The question of educa- 
tion does not affect its rank and file so directly and 
personally as the question of the trade unions. Mr. 
Masterman, and other socialist or labour members who 
advocate the secularisation of education, may indulge 
the fancy that there is more approval of their views 
than is conspicuous. Mr. Masterman admits that ‘‘ the 
large and increasing population who demand it is not 
conspicuously vocal”: and there is no chance for pure 
secularism at present : the fight must be on other ground. 
The important point to be understood now is that the 
government bill is disliked as much by the labour party 
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as it is by Churchmen and all other supporters of 
denominational teaching. For purposes of attack 
against a common enemy it is well to have allies, 
though when the victory is won there may be disputes 
about what is to be done with it. And these allies are 
very useful in this instance. They can expose more 
effectively than denominationalists can do the hypo- 
critical pretence of Nonconformists that they are fighting 
in the sacred cause of liberty of conscience and religious 
equality. It is well that there should be in Parliament 
a considerable group of members who stand aloof from 
the two great contending parties whose strife centres 
round religious teaching. They may cry a plague on 
both your houses; but they will see to it that the 
clamour of sectarianism shall be known for what it is. 
If they rendered no further aid than this their services 
would be of great value ; but there are many poten- 
tialities in a party that can take the tone they do on 
questions in which they are greatly interested ; on 
which they know their own mind, as Mr. Snowden put 
it. Everything is possible in such a case, and on the 
Education Bill as on the Trades Disputes Bill we may 
hear a repetition of the threat ‘‘ If the Government are 
not wise enough to bow to superior force, upon them- 
selves will be the consequences of their folly’’. 

But there is another body of persons besides the 
‘Nonconformists to whom also it is very desirable that 
the truth should be told. Very likely in this case too 
the labour party may play the candid friend. We 
mean the school teachers who have been holding during 
the week their annual conference at Scarborough. 
The labour party are peculiarly favourably situated for 
seeing through the motives and unctuous pretences of 
those superior persons, who run the Nonconformists 
pretty close in the race of insincerity. The labour 
members know something about trade unions; and 
they will see at a glance that the approval by these 
teachers of the Education Bill is induced by nothing 
more nor less than the narrowest trade unionism or 
professionalism. The teachers ignore the great issues 
raised by the question of religious teaching and cont 
centrate themselves wholly on the consideration how 
their own status and privileges will be affected. Mr. 
Snowden was wrong when he said the Education Bill 
pleases only the Nonconformists ; it pleases the teachers 
who see a professional gain in the abolition of specific 
religious teaching in all schools. Secular teaching 
purely would serve their turn as well as the scheme of 
the Nonconformists, in obtaining them admission to all 
schools; but as the nonconformist section is in the 
ascendent they hail it with fervour in their own inte- 
rests and with studied indifference to the real issues 
between definite religious teaching, indefinite religious 
teaching, or secularism, or to the rights which de- 
nominationalists have to retain some control over their 
own schools. Their self-complacency is hurt by the 
suggestion that there should be any religious teach- 
ing which they, by the mere fact of being teachers, 
should not be considered quite competent to give. 
The nonconformist posjtion exactly suits them and 
they adopt it. There were several teachers at the 
Conference who supported the clauses in the Govern- 
ment Bill which provide that where four-fifths of the 
parents desire it a voluntary school shall be retained as 
at present and taught by a teacher of the same religious 
faith as the parents represent. It is clear from the 
overwhelming majority against this proposal that 
the teachers are with the Nonconformists against those 
very incomplete concessions which the Government 
itself regards as a minimum of justice. Not even an 
appeal made to them bya teacher moved them ; though 
it might have made some impression on their pro- 
fessional instincts. He pointed out that the resolution 
pene by the executive of the National Union of 

eachers would probably result in the closing of many 
Roman Catholic schools and the sending of many 
Roman Catholic teachers into the wilderness, for they 
must obey the supreme commands of conscience. In 
truth the attitude of the teachers is so entirely pro- 
fessional that they may be ruled out by anyone who 
desires to judge of the Education Bill in its larger 
public aspects. The labour party may be trusted to 
deal with them as they will with the Nonconformists. 
df there should be surprise that the labour party should 


| be against a trade union, it is sufficient to remark that 
| the labour members do not happen to be members of 
this particular trade union. 


THE AFTERMATH OF ALGECIRAS. 


i Vaaes seems to be suffering from a fresh attack 

of nerves. Perhaps the prolonged tension of the 
Algeciras Conference is still telling upon the Powers. In 
any case a very insufficient cause is agitating journalistic 
centres. The quotations from foreign newspapers with 
which our own press would make our hair stand on 
end are often trivial enough, but several of these papers 
would not write as they do were they not inspired. 
For this reason their utterances are not altogether to 
be dismissed as trivialities or mere sensation-mongering. 
But what they are telling us about the relations inter se 
of the members of the Triple Alliance is vieux jeu for 
anyone who has noted with the smallest attention the 
more recent developments of European politics. 

Events at Algeciras merely emphasised a situation 
already developed. The Kaiser’s telegram is not the 
cause of but the comment upon a new position. It is 
however a perfectly gratuitous excursion into the 
dangerous seas of political prophecy to announce the 
‘* break-up of the Triplice”. Let us remember that it 
has still two years to run and strange shifts of policy 
may be seen within two years, but, in spite of this in- 
disputable fact, we find ingenuity daily exercised upon 
the arrangements likely to be made by Italy for securing 
herself when she throws over Germany. In the first 
place there is no evidence at all that she intends to 
secede from the Alliance even when free to do it, but 
while it is quite conceivable she may not renew it on the 
same terms or may even seek another partner, the 
reasons so zealously provided for her are obviously 
absurd. 

If Italy determines to change partners it will not be 
because the new ally has a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Long ago Pitt remonstrated with his opponents 
on the folly of speaking of-any nation as inevitably and 
naturally the foe 4 another. Surely it isnoless absurd 
to talk of any nafion as naturally the ally of another 
because both are/supposed to enjoy, or suffer from, a 
similar system of government. Nations form alliances 
for political reasgns and not for reasons of sentiment or 
because the prerogatives of the heads of the two states 
are catalogued under the same title. To argue all this 
out solemnly at this time of day might seem superfluous 
indeed were it not that these fantastic theories still play 
a part in discussion as if they had any foundation either 
in experience or probability. On a similar footing 
stands the equally unsupported position that Spain 
backed France at Algeciras because she was shortly to 
see her own dynasty united with ours. She supported 
France on the whole because she was already bound to 
her by private agreements which gave her a more satis- 
factory footing in Morocco than any she could other- 
wise obtain and being an honourable and chivalrous 
nation her rulers were not likely cynically to abandon a 
friend in the hope of getting something out of it. 

It can only be the ground swell of the furious anti- 
German tempest that has lately raged among us that 
throws up this sort of rubbish, but we have neverthe- 
less to acknowledge the fact of a palpable rift in the 
Triplice. The line taken by Italy at Algeciras was not 
that of an ally of Germany. If this view of an ally’s 
obligations is to prevail it is difficult to see wherein the 
benefit to either party consists in entering into such 
agreements. The position will be that of a lady ata 
German ball, who takes a turn round the room with 
half a dozen different partners during the same dance. 
We can well understand that this is not the view of the 
Kaiser or any other ruler who has to prepare for 
military contingencies at any moment. It is perfectly 
certain that Italian obligations to her ally were not 
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interpreted in this fashion by Crispi. 

We are asked to assume that it is not in reality 
Italy but Great Britain which is aimed at by the 
Kaiser’s telegram. This is a truly insular view. 
Recent polemics would lead one to believe that there are 
some people who regard the world as merely a field for 
the rivalry of Germany and ourselves. The action of 
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Italy can only be due in a very secondary sense to any 
suggestion of our Government. None but the craziest 
of pan-Germanic chauvinists really believes that we are 
intriguing against Germany to the extent of trying to 
induce her allies to transfer their affections elsewhere. 
The tendency of Italian policy (which has been un- 
doubtedly made clear at Algeciras) has been slowly 
maturing for several years. It is nearly four years 
ago since Prince Biilow stated in the Reichstag that 
the Mediterranean questions, then being amicably 
settled between France and Italy, were not in any way 
contrary to the Triple Alliance. Indeed it was quite 
evident that the Alliance never could insure Italy’s 
position in the Mediterranean. It was because it 
could not that England at one time agreed to guarantee 
the status quo there. When Italy was able to arrange 
matters directly with France any further guarantee 
became unnecessary. If Germany is to have her own 
policy in that sea we may find a new set of facts 
coming in to complicate the international position, and 
we cannot see anything unreasonable in her indirect 
remonstrance to Italy “call you this backing of a 
friend?” We do not defend the methods of the 
German press, inspired or not, in enforcing its views ; 
they are often deplorable ; but the interesting point is 
whether the bird is to be whistled back or whether 
we may look to a new flight of Italian policy in a 
definitely French direction. 

We do not believe at present any such definite change 
of policy is to be looked for. Italy, it must be re- 
membered, had received assurances from France about 
Tripoli in return for a promise to stand aloof from 
Morocco. Germany therefore did not in all probability, 
although she remonstrates, expect any very enthusiastic 
support in her claims. The remonstrance was for a 
wider purpose. Italy must be quite well aware that any 
views she may have on Tripoli are greatly at the mercy 
of German policy, for German influence at Yildiz is still 
paramount. The greatest menace to the Triple 
Alliance and its solidarity arises from the rivalry of 
Austria and Italy and from the fact that Germany would 
be well satisfied to see Austria occupying regions where 
Italy would greatly resent her being established. It 
has been said that Austria has at present no strong 
ambitions. This can hardly be seriously maintained in 
the face of the assiduous propaganda by Austrian 
agents in Macedonia. The Italian claims to Albania 
have always seemed to us absurd. The idea of Italy 
conquering and holding in subjection those sturdy 
mountaineers is not compatible with our knowledge of 
Italian capacity to control other races, but it must be 
remembered that there are large and influential parties 
in Italy which have these ambitions and a dangerous 
agitation might ensue against the rulers of the country 
if they had been held to have wantonly sacrificed the 
Italian chances in those regions. If Germany throws 
all her weight on Austria’s side in a Balkan settlement 
Italy’s position would be hopeless. Her ambitions in 
Tripoli and her ambitions in the Near East therefore 
can both be checkmated by German opposition. The 
Kaiser’s telegram no doubt contains that warning. 
The Italian Government has quickly repudiated the 
suggestion of a coolness between the allies for it is 
quite aware of this fact. The Irredentists are already 
clamouring for a new set of partners. They would 
gladly substitute a quadruple alliance of France, Russia, 
Italy and England for the old Triplice. This proposal 
raises a very much larger question than was threshed 
out at the recent Conference ; indeed it raises several, 
the future of Austria, of the Ottoman Empire and of 
Morocco. What we do not see clearly is what England 
or Russia is to gain from any such arrangement. 
They are no doubt intended to hold Germany in check 
while Austria is robbed of her Italian-speaking provinces 
and is prevented from going to Salonica for the benefit 
of Italy, who is also to be allowed to try her hand in 
Tripoli. Franee we may presume is to have a free 
hand in Morocco. The benefits to England and Russia 
are problematical. These dreams of an extreme party 
in Italy are put forward in conspicuous quarters and 
are worth noticing because they indicate certain 
dangers inherent in any attempts made to persuade 
Italy that she can easily and profitably find new allies 
among ‘‘democratic nations” for old ones. She has 


| indeed been rightly inspired to end her unnecessary 
and profitless bickering with France, but she will be 
foolish if she ignores altogether her interests in Central 
Europe and the predominant position there of her 
German ally. After all Germany without assistance 
has compelled Europe to take her view against the 
monopolising of Morocco, and Italy may be well warned 
that it is possible to go further in the French direction 
and fare worse than France has done already. 


PULL SENATE, PULL PRESIDENT. 


B her world in general has been contented to take on 

trust the gratuitous assumption of most European 
newspapers that President Roosevelt’s popularity had 
been enormously increased by the peace-making of 
Portsmouth and that he is therefore practically master 
in his own house, no man daring to say him nay. He 
has undoubtedly been making the most strenuous efforts 
to establish his own supremacy but the notion that it is 
unchallenged is about as wide of the truth as are neafly 
all the other popular delusions entertained on this side 
of the Atlantic as to American persons and politics. 
A bitter and internecine strife has, on the contrary, 
been raging for months between Senate and President. 
With the growth of American foreign policy this conflict 
is inevitable and if Imperialism in the end triumph in 
American affairs the President must win. This is plain 
to any student of comparative politics, but at present 
Senate and President are divided on almost every matter 
of importance which agitates Americans, and the issue 
is uncertain. 

The United States are on the crest of a wave of 
prosperity such as even they have hardly known before. 
This eliminates many causes for popular discontent, and 
makes for the continued popularity of Mr. Roosevelt. 
It also permits his Administration to ignore for a time 
the significant increase of socialistic feeling even among 
many of the wealthier classes, due to profound disgust 
with the political methods prevailing. Yet with alk this 
in his favour the President finds himself confronted by 
several questions on which it is difficult to see how he 
can possibly emerge a victor, or indeed without grave 
loss of credit. This is particularly galling for him 
because the present Congress is supposed to owe its 
overwhelming Republican majority to his popularity. 
Indeed up till now he has found the House ready 
enough to show its gratitude, but to the Senate this 
virtue does not extend, and sad to say the choice 
spirits of the Republican party have been the foremost 
in repudiating the measures on which he has particularly 
set his heart. 

It was only to be expected that in foreign affairs the 
Senate would prove recalcitrant. They have long ago 
shown the world how little the existing constitution of 
the United States is fitted to cope with the difficulties 
inherent in a vigorous foreign policy. The Treaty made 
between the Administration of the United States and that 
of S. Domingo many months ago, whereby American 
citizens collected the Customs dues of that island still 
sleeps in the bureau of the Committee of Foreign Rela- 
tions. The result is absurd enough, for the treaty is non- 
existent in the United States but is in active force in 
the sister republic. This may only be due to a little 
wilfulness on the part of the Senate with no great depth 
of principle behind it, but it is absurd in its results and 
serves the purpose of annoying Mr. Roosevelt. There 
are more serious matters behind which are none of 
them without their comic side. Another Committee, 
that on Philippine affairs, has burked a Bill they 
disliked by taking a most unusual course—refusing to 
report it to the Senate. Nothing but the vote of a 
majority in the Senate can alter their decision and this 
is hardly to be hoped for because the Bill gravely im- 
perils the tobacco, sugar and rice interests. Against 
such forces we can hardly hope that Secretary Taft’s 
appeal made some weeks ago on behalf of ‘‘ righteous- 
ness” will prevail. Yet here the Administration is 
clearly right. The proposal is that all imports from the 
Philippines should be free save the above-mentioned pro- 
ducts, which were to pay 25 per cent. of the Dingley 
Tariff. How is an Imperial policy to be reconciled wath 
the retention of these interests in the Republican camp > 
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This is a problem which the Senate solves on lines 
which are neither imperial nor just, but would such a 
cry as ‘‘ Justice for the Filipinos” appeal to the average 
American? We doubt if it would make a very stout 
latform plank, certainly alone it would not bear the 
President's weight. 

In the other question intimately connected with 
foreign affairs, the Panama Canal, there is as yet 
no active struggle with the Senate, but here the 
President’s position seems to be radically unsound. 
His nominees, who have been supposed to control the 
execution of this grandiose and much-vaunted project, 
have failed miserably to accomplish anything. 
Millions of dollars have been shot into that apparently 
bottomless trench where so many millions of French 
money have already preceded them. But after all the 
much-abused French companies did at least provide for 
some of the most obvious demands of a civilised age. 
They endeavoured to make sanitary precautions keep 
pace with the progress of the work, but their successors, 
who profess to carry out a great national enter- 
prise, have done absolutely nothing to protect the lives 
of those employed on the operations. Even supposing 
the gruesome accounts given by Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
and others to be highly coloured there is no doubt that 
Colon has become a mere death trap and yet no 
substantial progress has been made with the works. 
It also appears that the negroes who have been 
induced to cross from Jamaica by the promise of very 
high pay, 6s. a day in gold, are rushing back, principally 
because they are only receiving payment in silver, which 
amounts to just half of what they were promised. This 
seems to be confirmed by our own officials and, if that 
be so, there must be appalling jobbery raging in spite 
of the official visits of Mr. Taft, whom we have been 
taught to regard as the coming Republican nominee 
for the Presidency. It is almost incredible but true 
that 414,000,000 of American public money has already 
vanished in the Canal and the outlook on the whole 
matter is not pleasant for the Administration. The 
Senate is investigating and will hardly let offenders 
escape, especially as their conviction will react very 
heavily on the President and his advisers. Crass ineffi- 
ciency where purity and strength were paraded will be 
the least charge that seems inevitable. 

In matters more strictly American the situation is 
hardly less strained. The Senate has now definitely 
rejected the Bill for introducing the territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico into the Union as a single 
State. Here again the President’s own familiar 
friends have lifted up their hands against him. For 
some reason or other not obvious to the uninitiated 
foreigner or even to the American who cares little 
about it, he took a peculiar interest in this Bill, but the 
Opposition to it was headed by Mr. Foraker, a leading 
Republican Senator. 

In fact the Republican party in the Senate are his 
stoutest opponents, and this is particularly so in the 
case of the most bitterly contested matter of all, the 
Railway Rates Bill. This has now become the 
Hepburn-Tillman Bill coming up from the House with 
the blessing of the Democratic party. How far they 
may continue their undivided support in the Senate is 
doubtful and Mr. Roosevelt’s friends are far from 
staunch. The bitterest denunciation has come from 
that prominent Republican Senator Mr. Aldrich, 
who charges him with wishing to set up one great 
tyranny with the complete control of all railway 
rates in the place of the six railroad combinations 
already in existence, and certainly when put in that 
way the prospect is alarming. For some time an 
amusing game of bluff between the President and 
Opposition has been in progress in their inspired news- 

ers. Whether the Senate will pass Mr. Roosevelt's 
Bill or their own is still doubtful, but it seems to us 
that the importance of the matter is grossly exaggerated. 
An appeal by an aggrieved railway from the Commis- 
sion set up by the Bill to a United States court would 
probably result in a finding that the Act was un- 
constitutional as depriving citizens of their property 
““without due process of law”. If so the whole pother 
is a teacup hurricane. 

But with so many causes of dissension the President’s 
Position is highly precarious. Within less than a year 


he will be confronted by a Congress elected indepen- 
dently and not like this one on a Roosevelt platform. 
What he does he must do at once or he may go farther 
and fare worse. If he is not master in his own 
house, how will he-be in a house not his own ? 
Will his power vanish or is he really contemplating 
an appeal to the democracy against their representa- 
tives? If he tries to form a party of his own he will 
shatter the Republican party and the United States 
will practically be confronted with the choice between 
a parliamentary and a plebiscitary Republic. It is 
hard to believe that the question will come up for 
decision so soon. It is inevitable some day, and may 
be now if the President and his backers mean all they 
say; but we are rather sceptical whether even the 
pursuit of honest government and hostility to monopolies 
will lead Mr. Roosevelt so far, or whether he dare trust 
his popularity as a plank for crossing the abyss, espe- 
cially with Panama to weigh him down. 


THE CITY. 


7s Easter holidays are always rather an anxious 
time for stockbrokers and their clients. The 
Stock Exchange is closed from Thursday night till 
Tuesday morning, and in three days and nights so 
much may happen! This anxiety was rather aggra- 
vated by the fact that the New York Stock Exchange 
did not close at all, so that if there was a slump 
operators could not get out, and if there was a boom 
they could not get in. However this year there was 
neither boom nor slump in New York, and prices re- 
mained remarkably steady in the American market. 
On Tuesday morning there was the usual ‘ firming 
up” of prices after a holiday, but late on Wednesday 
afternoon came the news of the earthquake at San 
Francisco. It must be said that the American market 
stood the shock remarkably well, the fall in the most 
sensitive stocks such as Union Pacifics and Readings 
not exceeding $3. Of course the calamity was 
made the most of by the papers in their desire 
for the sensational, and nothing could more con- 
clusively prove that the big interests are on the 
bull side than the way in which stocks were bought 
in the afternoon in New York. As a matter of 
fact a catastrophe of this kind is, from a cold-blooded 
point of view, more a bull than a bear point. Houses, 
hotels, telegraph and railway works will have to be 
built, ali of which means the carriage of materials and 
men by the railways, especially the Southern Pacific. 
The talk about the shifting of business from San Fran- 
cisco to Seattle or Takoma is all moonshine, and they 
do things so quickly in America that in a few months’ 
time the damage will be repaired. There will doubtless 
be an anthracite coal strike, but as we have repeatedly 
pointed out the rise in price of domestic coal will com- 
pensate the Reading Company for a short stoppage of 
work, and the strike cannot last long with the summer 
approaching and public opinion against the strikers. 
The basic conditions in the United States are all favour- 
able for a rise in values, and the reason for the hesi- 
tation is most probably that big operators are arranging 
for six and twelve months’ loans so as to make them 
independent of the rates of call money. As soon as 
these arrangements are completed, we may look for- 
ward to a strong market in May, unless the monetary 
stringency should prove continuous. 

Apart from American rails, it must be admitted that 
business on the Stock Exchange is in a very dull and 
uninteresting condition. In truth there is no business. 
Why this isso is probably due to the condition of the 
South African market. The staple trade of the country 
is flourishing, the value and volume of exports and 
imports increasing in a manner that must gladden the 
heart of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Probably 
this activity in provincial trade absorbs a good deal of 
the loanable capital, as in the United States: and then 
there is the impending Russian loan. A Russian 5 per 
cent. bond at 89 ought to rise 4 or 5 points, and when 
the bankers and brokers have sold some of their 
subscriptions we shall probably see better times in 
Throgmorton Street. The one bright and particular 
star has been Premier Diamond Deferred, which have 
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risen £1 aday, until they are at £17. Some people say 
they will go to £20, others to £25, but it requires 
some nerve or very certain knowledge to buy after a 
rise of £9, although of course the fall to £8 was 
due to clever and unscrupulous bear manipulation. 
Anacondas have disappointed their backers, for they 
unaccountably refuse to rise to 15, although a month or 
two ago they were confidently talked to £20, and 
large sums have been given for the ‘‘ call” on this 
supposition. 

Accounts of the damage and loss sustained at San 
Francisco put the amount at anything from £ 30,000,000 
to 440,000,000. A question much discussed is whether 
the New York Insurance Companies will have to pay for 
the loss by fire, or whether it will be held by the courts 
that the fire was caused by the earthquake, which as the 
** act of God ” is not a risk taken by insurance companies. 
If there should be litigation, the claims are not likely to 
be settled for a year or two. Certainly the New York 
Insurance Companies have been having a bad time 
lately ; and of course any serious depletion of their 
funds would mean a money squeeze. Everything turns 
in fact on the monetary position, and there never was 
so much uncertainty in financial circles before. The 
one really firm stock in the Yankee market is Steel 
Commons, for, in addition to the strong quarterly state- 
ment expected, rebuilding San Francisco would necessi- 
tate the employment of a great deal of steel material. 


FIRE INSURANCE REPORTS. 


Gevanal. important Fire insurance companies have 
issued their reports for 1905, and most of them 
have good results to show. In point of age the 
Union which was established in 1714 claims first 


years the Fire business has resulted in a loss and 
it is therefore all the more satisfactory to find 
that 1905 yielded good results. The claims were 
slightly less than half the premium income and there 
was a profit on the year’s business of 14} per cent. of 
the premiums received. After a temporary reduction 
in premiums, resulting from getting rid of unsatisfactory 
risks, the business is showing healthy extension and 
the Fire premiums last year exceeded £695,000. The 
business of the Union is old and sound and the pro- 
sperity it is now experiencing will be welcome to many 
besides its own shareholders. 

The Westminster Fire Office, founded in 1717, is 
shortly to disappear by amalgamation with the Alliance. 
Last year out of a premium income of nearly £100,000 
the claims absorbed nearly 38 per cent. and the trading 
profit was nearly 19 per cent. of the premiums. The 
business of the Westminster is of such aselect class 
that its loss ratio is always very low, and it is not sur- 
prising that the Alliance were ready to make extremely 
liberal offers for the purchase of the business. Next 
in order of antiquity comes the London Assurance 
Corporation, founded in 1720. It transacts nearly 
every imaginable kind of insurance and has for its dis- 
tinguishing feature that it takes a larger proportion of 
the profits out of the Life fund than any other ordinary 
British Life office, the inevitable consequence being that 
its policies are unattractive and its Life business small. 
The Fire department is, however, fully entitled to all 
the profits it can make. The Fire premiums received 
last year amounted to £561,603, of which 43°8 per cent. 
was paid away in claims and there was a profit on the 
year’s trading of 19°5 per cent. of the premiums in 
addition to the interest earned upon the funds. The 
Marine business enabled over £44,000 to be carried to 
profit and loss, so that on the whole the proprietors 
fared very well. 

Yet another eighteenth-century company is the 
Phoenix. It received in premiums the large amount 
of £ 1,423,987, of which 48°5 per cent. was absorbed in 
claims and 17 per cent. was available as trading profit. 
With the addition of a large amount received from 
interest the company was able to increase its reserves 
by nearly £200,000 and to pay the shareholders a 


dividend of 35 per cent. The wealth and success of | 


old and well-managed offices like the Phoenix are little 
short of wonderful, and we must confess to a feeling 
of satisfaction that no companies either in the Old 
World or the New surpass these veteran British offices. 

Another company on which we shall probably have 


_ to comment for the last time is the County Fire, which 


also is being absorbed by the Alliance. Its premium 
income is small, being only 4312,0co, but its business 
is very profitable. Only 36 per cent. was required to 
pay the claims, the profit, apart from interest, being 
29 per cent. of the premiums. For just a century it 
has been doing excellent work for both shareholders 
and policyholders, and disappears because for various 
reasons it is too good to live alone. 

Two years later than the County, namely in 1808, 
the Atlas Assurance Company came into existence and 
remains particularly good in both its Life and its Fire 
departments. With a Fire premium income of very 
nearly £ 1,000,000 the profit on the year’s business was 
17 per cent. of the premiums received and the dividend 
to the shareholders over 20 per cent. of the capital. 

The Alliance, which has taken over so many other 
companies, is an admirably managed office which pro- 
duces very good results for its policyholders in both 
the Life and Fire departments, while from a share- 
holders’ point of view its success is quite remarkable. 
Already its Fire premium income is £924,000 and in the 
near future will be greatly increased by the impending 
amalgamations. Last year it realised a trading profit of 
22°4 per cent. of the premiums, the loss ratio having 
been only 43 per cent. Thetotal assets of the company 
now exceed £5,000,000 and by the time the next report 
is published its wealth and importance will be even 
more pronounced than at present, while its future 
success permits of no doubt. 

The London and Lancashire Fire though founded so 


; , ‘ | recently as 1862 has become one of the largest and 
attention. The company transacts Life and Accident | 
business, as well as Fire insurance. In some recent | 


wealthiest companies. In 1905 its premium income was 
£1,320,000; the losses were only 42°6 per cent. of 
the premiums, the surplus on the year’s trading being 
22°6 per cent. Not only has the business been growing 
rapidly in recent years but its financial strength has 
increased faster than its premium income. The in- 
creasing benefits it gives to its shareholders have 
seldom been equalled. There have been many increases 
in the rate of dividend declared on the share capital and 
never once, so far as we remember, has there been a 
set-back. The directors are fully justified in announcing 
a dividend of 20s. per share upon each of which 50s. 
is paid up. This is at the rate of 4o per cent. per 
annum and is abundantly justified by the company’s 
condition. 


EASTER IN THE FIELDS. 


) bs were easy in honour of this beautiful Eastertide, 

the most beautiful assuredly that has been vouch- 
safed us this many a year, to write flattery and pretty 
sentiment over the season, scarce knowing where to 
stop. We have indeed but to take up any paper 
of a week ago to see how hard it is to refrain from 
such writing. The temptation, the weakness are 
natural, are excusable enough. Till something less 
than a fortnight ago this new year in respect of its 
weather had brought us, us Londoners at any rate, but 
little to rejoice over. Were we not all complaining, 
for once complaining not unreasonably, of the per- 
sistently sunless heavens? Day followed day, week 
followed week, all one continuous grey. What con- 
solation was it to be told by our cheery optimist that 
we had been spared a hard winter? Decently clothed, 
decently fed, with a cosy hearth at which to warm our- 
selves, who grumbles at a hard winter? We know 
that we are the better for it, for its wholesome 
buffeting and keen arrows, even as the earth, our 
great mother, herself is the better for it. But who can 
stand against what an old Father somewhere calls 
** everlasting droopings” ? The sky shut down upon 
him as a cover of lead week in and week out, that is 
what takes the heart out of a man, and leaves such 
spirit as remains in him petulant, rebellious. 

And such a season of tribulation had the January, 
February, March of this year of grace in store for us- 
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Through those long months it were hardly exaggera- 
tion to say you might have reckoned the sunny hours 
on your fingers. Then April came, not ‘ Aprille with 
his schowres swoote”’, but all at once, as it were, with 
June’s full benison of sunlight ; and we could scarce 
believe the miracle. Surely the next day the heavens 
would be again overcast! The expectation grew 
almost painful as the holidays neared: wasn’t it too 
much to dream that this glory would last, would over- 
last them? And lo!,it did overlast them! One serene 
fortnight of unbroken sunshine in this most tender and 
touching of all the twelve months, ushering in with 
almost unparalleled splendour the Day of Days, the 
‘Queen of Festivals! Whose heart has not leaped for 
joy? To whose lips has not welled up the grand old 
cry ‘‘ This is the day which the Lord hath made; we 
will rejoice and be glad in it ” ? 

As the cry escapes us we feel half ashamed of our 
petulant complaint against the long, dull months that 
preceded this golden outburst. It is not the mere 
idle toying of imagination that lets us see in the 
moods of nature some reflexion of human nature, nay, 
what one may call a sympathetic and advisory reflexion 
of it. He is but a vain philosopher who would counsel 
us into an indifference to the changes and shifts of the 
world and its weather. Were indeed such an indiffer- 
ency attainable it would argue rather a culpable dul- 
ness, even a culpable morbidity, in its possessor than a 
fine superiority over the rest of us. When once child- 
hood, that blessed, irresponsible, short-lived state 
which makes its own universe from within, is past, 
mistrust the man who professes not to know from 
what quarter the wind blows, or whether the sky be 
clear or clouded. It is not merely that ill weather dis- 
comfits our ways, but it tells heavily against the alert- 
ness of our spirit. We need not stay now to discrimi- 
nate how far this is a physical effect, and how far 
something more than physical. That such an effect there 
is may not be gainsaid. The poets time-out-of-mind have 
felt and sung these climatic influences: but for many 
of us the poets count for little, nor need we here go to 
them. Every man you run across in the street knows 
by immediate experience what an open sky and the sun 
do for him when trouble is about his ways. 

That Easter Day this year has come to us, as we 
should always wish it to come, in a setting of radiant 
effulgence is a felicity for which we do well to sing 
thanksgivings. But he sings thanksgivings most 
joyfully who remembers that before Easter Day came 
Good Friday. If we cannot stand up against ‘‘ ever- 
lasting droopings ”, he has but a shallow insight that 
would demand the sun always, and shrivels up 
grumbling when the dark days prevail. We hesitate 
in such an article as this to do more than hint a line of 
meditation that opens before us, which yet some of us, 
quietly within ourselves, might not do ill to follow up. 
In many directions the tendency of our day is not 
towards too excessive a seriousness, or any morbid 
dwelling on the realities of sin and evil. But if Nature 
in her hours of glory, such hours as this fortnight past 
she has so lavishly bestowed on us, does indeed lift up 
our hearts, rejuvenating and inspiring us to finer issues, 
why may not those other and sadder, nay, fiercer moods 
of hers have their message to us as well, which as 
reasoning and responsible beings we were wise also to 
let weigh with us? No man can contemplate Nature 
discriminatingly, and do nothing but rejoice in the con- 
templation. Nay, human nature being what it is, no 
man should desire such a rejoicing. There are times 
father when he should desire a broken heart bringing 
bitter tears, when the driving wind and the barren 
trees are fitter monitors for him than April’s sunlight 
and flowers. But we grow too serious. 

There are regions of our world for which Easter 
comes not at the hour when nature revives and 
te-beautifies herself, putting on her fresh green and 
garlands of shell-like blossoms to the chavish of mating 
birds. To the finer and awakened spirit such lack of 


congruity between the visible world and the invisible | 
world may well count for little. The eye of faith | 


pierces into a region unaffected by the changes and 
chances of things temporal. Yet his is a dull English 
heart indeed that does not rejoice and sing Magnificat, 
that for him at least nature and grace bring the same 


message at the same moment. For us the syn- 
chronism of Easter and spring is felicitous to a miracle. 
In his hymn ‘‘On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity ” 
the reverent imagination of Milton pictures nature to 
him as in awe wooing “ the gentle air to hide her 
guilty front with innocent snow’. It is equally a 
reverent imagination, not a mere prettiness, a puerility, 
that sees the barren fruit trees blossoming, blushing, 
shall we say? into rose and white against the faint 
blue sky, and amid the brilliant freshness of the laugh- 
ing meadows the hosts ‘‘ of golden daffodils fluttering 
and dancing in the breeze”, as if in conscious and 
exuberant jubilation at their Creator’s triumph. 

Nor is it only that in this significant month of the 
year earth breaks forth again into verdure and blos- 
soming. Assuredly the forms, the colours, the odour 
of these spring flowers have a peculiar delicacy, a 
virginal freshness, as it were, of their own, a modest, 
untainted, almost austere beauty and attractiveness, 
which the later children of the full-blown year for all 
their magnificence lack. Look upon them, inhale their 
fragrance, how subtly they do seem to make everyway 
for the purification of one’s thoughts and desires! And 
even if this be indeed but a fancy, who would not 
ungrudgingly yield himself to its magic ? 

SELWYN IMAGE. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A GOLDEN AGE. 


I. 


1 EEBRAMS who love the comparative ease and 
comfort of what was nevertheless a strenuous 
literary life are inclined to look back with regret on the 
past and indulge in jeremiads over the present. At 
best the life, except for the supreme genius—and he has 
often to be content with posthumous fame and small 
profits—is very much of a gamble. There is luck in the 
times and seasons, as unlooked-for chances are ever fall- 
ing to the few and some men seem to be born to happy 
fortunes. Looking on literature in the widest sense of 
the word, simply as a trade, there are writers who 
hitting off the popular taste fluke themselves into lucra- 
tive popularity. If wise enough to take their own 
measure they will save while the sun shines, for there 
is pretty sure to be sooner or later an eclipse. But the 
luck of the littérateur has come to him in cycles. 
Macaulay in some of his most graphic passages has 
described British letters at their nadir, when Johnson 
and Savage, supperless and with no beds, were walking 
S. James’ Square through the night, pledging them- 
selves to stand by theircountry. The munificent patron 
had ceased to patronise and the public had not as yet 
come to the rescue. The Grub Street that anticipated 
Paternoster Row and Albemarle Street paid its miserable 
hacks starvation wages: they sometimes dined in a 
cellar with the destitute and as often dined Barmecide- 
fashion with Duke Humphrey. Then the tide began to 
turn, and we fear it was about high-water mark in the 
last generation. Happily and naturally those who 
have been most lucky are disposed in looking back to 
forget the pains and recall the pleasures, but there 
can be no doubt that some of us had a pleasant 
time. Facts speak emphatically. Everyone nowadays 
seems gifted or inspired: the pen is the invariable 
resource of the impecunious. We see the ever-in- 
creasing struggle for life and the mad rush of breathless 
competition, where, as in the scramble for the doors in 
a fire at a theatre, the weak go to the wall or are 
trodden underfoot. We of the older school curse the 
pitiless progress of diabolical invention with its tele- 
graphs, typewriting and telephones. Even at sea under 
peremptory medical orders, no jaded writer can leave 
his cares behind him. Wireless telegraphy, that fell 
inspiration of Marconi’s, casts its black shadow over 
him wherever he may steam. He is always in fear 
of a disagreeable surprise. Even at home and in 
what should be the calm seclusion of the library or 
study, there is little time to think, for everything must 
be driven ahead at high pressure ; and digestion and 
assimilation have to take their chances, as at the 
standing lunches at an American bar. 

To go into details take a glance at books—with rare 
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exceptions by authors of repute and very original 
research, they are born to die and their dayis as brief 
as that of the ephemere. About a hundred years 
ago Southey warned a young aspirant that in the 
multiplication of publications talent had the poorest 
possible chance and letters were the most hopeless of 
careers. Scott in the full flush of his unexampled 
success said that literature should be a staff but nevera 
crutch. What would they have said now or even 
forty years ago? Yet forty years ago the author was 
relatively well off; neither he nor his reviewer had 
much cause of complaint. ‘‘ The trade” as it is called, 
was virtually in the hands of a few publishers, with 
names of note and an hereditary connexion. Their 
imprimatur gave their issues a certain cachet. What- 
ever Southey’s ghost might have thought, the market 
then was scarcely glutted, for the taste for reading 
had been growing apace. Books were still bought on 
occasion, in place of being invariably borrowed, for the 
circulating library was not as yet autocratic; and the 
most important is known to have been on the brink of 
insolvency when the publishers with short-sighted 
policy came to its relief. The head of one of the lead- 
ing houses has told me how often he regretted that 
fatal mistake. The libraries became their masters, and 
in the plenitude of their power could put their veto on 
the good old fashion of the three-volume novel. It is 
true that the nominal price of 31s. 6d. was an absurdity, 
even after commissions and remissions had _ been 
deducted, and rubbish was often sold at fancy prices. 
But the system was highly remunerative to men who 
had made their mark, and even those who were 
scarcely in the second flight were assured of modest 
profits. I have known books that would now be 
barely succés d’estime bring in their £200 or £300. 
Now with the Procrustean method of packing every- 
thing into the six-shilling volume, though they might 
probably bring the publisher. home, the author would 
be left out in the cold. Then the output of fiction was 
relatively limited, and a merely average novel might be 
individualised in the dead season by elaborate reviews. 
I have known one that has been long since for- 
gotten honoured with a couple of columns in the 
‘*Times”’, and half as many in the ‘*‘ Morning Post”, 
“Standard” and ‘‘ Daily News”. Yet even then 
the literary power of the Press had woefully diminished 
since Harrison Ainsworth and G. P. R. James had 
their long and successful innings. The late George 
Smith—and the speciality of the discoverer of the 
Brontés and the publisher of Thackeray was the novel— 
declared that if such reviews had appeared a score 
of years sooner he would have at once struck off 
a second edition of a thousand. That second edition 
was never asked for. Now we can see how hard 
the fight for a sale is, by the grotesque contortions and 
rhapsodical ‘‘forewords” and panegyrics of rival 
publishers in the advertisement columns of the papers. 
‘** The novel of the season” comes out every day, and 
with successive editions of the evening papers the 
proprietors of patent medicines and old brandies are 
outboomed. 

The high pressure tells as severely on writers of 
serious works. Advance sheets or early copies are 
circulated; they should be read and meditated at 
leisure, but they must be reviewed at red-hot speed. I 
happen to remember a notable case in point, related by 
the late John Murray, when that new-fangled fashion 
was beginning to vex him. A most important work 
by one of the first philosophers of the age had come 
out in two volumes. As it demanded much thought 
and probably many references, advance sheets had been 
forwarded to an expert, with an intimation of the 
day of publication. The notice, and it was a long one, 
appeared prematurely, but in answer to a courteous 
offer which had accompanied the sheets, they were sent 
back to Albemarle Street to be bound. The pages of 
Vol. I. had only been cut here and there ; those of the 
second volume had not been tampered with till the 
critic came to the final chapter. So it must often 
happen now, and really it is scarcely the reviewer’s 
fault, for he is crushed under the weight of weekly 
avalanches, like the horses in a heavy wagon going 
downhill when roads are greasy and the skid has 
slipped. 


Thirty or forty years ago the reviewer with heart and 
soul in his work might nevertheless go about it as a 
literary voluptuary. With time at his disposal and 
ample elbow-room, lying back in the chair in his library, 
he could read for sheer pleasure and rest and be thank- 
ful. Itis true that during the parliamentary session, 
in the ‘‘ Times”’ and the great dailies, with special ex- 
ceptions of any notable books, reviews were crowded 
out except at Easter or Whitsuntide. They came on 
in due course: the public gained and the authors had 
justice. In the ‘‘ Times”’, to single out some examples, 
the Lives of Brougham and Lyndhurst, George Eliot's 
biography, and Carlyle’s Life had each three articles 
of two or three columns, and in fact with books of 
any mark or likelihood the writer had license to 
use his discretion. Even with a literary weekly like 
the ‘‘Spectator” under the excellent management of 
Hutton and Townshend, though it was a standing re- 
proach that the lighter books, and especially novels, 
were unduly belated, nevertheless, for the writer it 
was a fault on the right side. For then, it must be re- 
membered that the ‘‘ Spectator” and ‘‘ Saturday” with 
the ‘‘Athene2um” had the field pretty much to them- 
selves, and in both the novel still claimed its couple of 
columns, in place of being necessarily served up in 
batches after some selection from the weekly miraculous 
draught. The reviewer could indulge himself quietly 
when a novel took his fancy and put infinitely more 
cash to his credit. 

If a Dickens or a Thackeray were flourishing now 
he would hardly dare the experiment of the green 
and yellow covers in monthly parts, yet though in the 
springtide of their popularity they were rather before 
my time, I well remember the welcome they had in many 
a country house and how eagerly the new number was 
expected. Lever, who scarcely ranked with them, made 
the running for a time in slate colour, and with fair 
success. John Blackwood was encouraged to launch 
the Chevely Novels in monthly folio form, though there 
for once his sagacity failed him and the author struck a 
sensational key at the start which could not possibly be 
sustained. Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant with their mar- 
vellous fertility were lucky in living when they lived, 
but their receipts had sadly diminished before they 
died, though their easy flowing vein was far from ex- 
hausted. But now we are all for sickly sentimentality 
or the frivolities of the smart set: for blare and 
thunder, battle, murder and sudden death: the sensa- 
tional historical novel with duels, conspiracy and 
intrigue ; or the novel of the French after the school of 
Maupassant, with as much of the ‘‘ Boule de Suif” as 
may be safely risked. The demand and the necessity 
is for some show of novelty and it has become difficult 
indeed to gratify it. ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


MISPLACED SANITATION. 


qos centuries before England tired of talking of 
the weather and insisted on receiving visits from 
‘* Cornstalks ” or ‘‘ Invincible Blacks” annually, as a 
second noose of conversation, Le bon petit grand 
homme Pantagruel sailed with his team of Utopians 
for foreign lands. In some ways his merry gamesters 
differed materially from their successors. Their train- 
ing, for instance, was indubitably slack. Their boat 
was not, as Charles Reade said of the University boats, 
‘*manned by the virtues”. Eusthenes and Carpalim 
did possibly live by rules, but one doubts whether 
Friar John’s perpetual potations would permit him to 
pull his weight, and as for Panurge—can one imagine 
Panurge “‘fit” ? It must be remembered, in excuse, 
that they sailed, not to bring back funereal ‘‘ ashes”’, 
but in quest of the joyous oracle of La Dive Bouteille. 

In one respect, however, they resembled later teams. 
Except among the Law-cats (and may Grippeminaud 
and his minions never scramble for the New Zealanders’ 
‘‘gate”’) they had a good time, and they saw all that 
there was to be seen. 

They saw, among other things, certain philosophers, 
of the ‘‘tres celebre Royaulme d’Entelechie ”’ who 
‘*lavoient les testes des Asnes, et n’y perdoient la 
lexive”’. Before we studied our Rabelais, we knew the 
proverb ‘‘ He who scrubs the head of an ass wastes 
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his soap” ; but we always said ‘“‘testily ” with Parson 
Dale, ‘‘If you scrubbed mine fifty times over with 
those enigmatical proverbs of yours, you would not 
make it any the wiser”. Nor do we, even now, pre- 
tend to have discovered the deep meaning which 
underlies the proverb. 

One thing however we have discovered, that at some 
recent date, not yet ascertained, certain subjects of 
Queen Whims who were employed in her donkey 
laundry, left the kingdom of Entelechy and established 
themselves in London. We fancy, but this is mere 
supposition, that they may have been attracted by the 
excellent prizes given to costermongers for the best- 
kept moke. They saw, we think, a field open in which 
their investment in soap would be highly remunerative, 


winning for them not only prizes, but golden opinions | 


from all sorts of people. Whether this prospect 
brought them to London is uncertain, but it is sure that 
here they are. We caught them at their work the other 
day. 

Going into S. Paul’s Cathedral to rest an eye wearied 
with vicarious shop-gazing, we found the courtiers of 
la Dame Quinte Essence washing the statues! Doubt- 
iess we shall be told that this is done periodically. Such 
things are : we remember that, on our first introduction 
to Archbishop Chichely in Canterbury Cathedral, he had 
just been fresh painted. The blazonries of his coats of 
arms, and the dazzling effulgence of his pontificals, 
made a sunshine, and quite killed the lights of the 
choir. The verger told us that his college renewed him 
periodically. We did not ask ‘‘ What college?” We 
knew him as of All Souls, because he was so ‘‘ Bene 
vestitus”. But if the S. Paul’s statues are periodically 
renovated, whatisthe period? Acentury? We could 
safely swear that they have not been cleaned before in 
our time. Certainly ‘‘ We ne’er saw such a sight before, 
we never wish to see it more ”. 

For they are very dreadful. We had always heard 
of them as “‘ heathen allegories’, as belonging toa bad 
period &c. &c. But thanks to the blessed smoke fog’s 
that veiled their atrocities, we had never suffered from 
them. Indeed we now know that we had never seen 
them. 

Some of course bear exposure to the light better than 
others. Napier’s eagle beak and modern uniform suffer 
little. There is little there to suffer. But we will take 
two instances, where the removal of the friendly smuts 
and the revelation of what was beneath seems to us 
little less than an outrage. 

Everyone knows ‘the queer-looking horse which is 
rolling on Ponsonby”. Queer-looking he ever was, 
sure enough. But when he was slate colour, one perhaps 
grinned, but did not feel disposed to faint. He is now, 
or was last week, the colour of the Royal creams! We 
trust it is not lése-majesté to say that we do not admire 
that colour in a horse: if we must have it let us have 
it with due trappings in a State pageant, not mixed up 
in a scrummage with fame (also a mere white curd of 
asses’ milk) anda dying soldier, on a pedestal. Let the 
most hard-hearted gaze on the recumbent head, now too 
visible, of that poor animal, and he will weep. Unless, 
indeed, he laugh, which is unseemly in church. 

But the statue that pained us most was that of our 
beloved Sam Johnson. He too was bad enough when 
dingy grey, and why the sculptor clothed him only in a 
frown and a bath-sheet was longa puzzle to us. At 
last we solved the enigma to our own satisfaction. 
The artist has seized the moment when Johnson 
had just jotted down the ‘‘curious minute” note. 
‘** Aug. 7, 1779. Partem brachii dextri carpo proximam 
rasi, ut notum fieret quanto temporis pili renova- 
rentur”. An odd moment to select, but as we said, 
when he was dirty he was possible. Now he looks like 
a Pears’ advertisement, ‘‘The Ethiopian changing his 
skin” or the like. It may be fancy, but to our eyes he 
looks bashful! Considering his admission that he had 
“*no passion for clean linen ” we think it very wrong to 
make his effigy so chilly clean. 

Perhaps this ill-considered abstention of the softening 
shades of smoke film is part of the ‘‘ Decoration of the 
Cathedral” which is proceeding, and for which contri- 
butions are requested. Personally we do not care 
much for the mosaics and the gilt railings, but, if we 
ave, we should certainly insist that our mite should 


go to them, and not for soap. But we prefer to fancy 


it the work of our Colony of Entelechians. Perhaps 
they had won their prizes at the show, were at a loose 
end, and were naturally too proud, as coming of so 
ancient a stock, to swell the ranks of the unemployed ; 
or perhaps they did it to please the Dean and Chapter. 
Anyway, there they are in our midst scrubbing asses’ 
heads. But we fear that on this occasion the proverb 
will prove too strong for them and that most certainly 
‘*ils y perderont la lessive ”. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


i.” a previous article* a scheme was set out by which 

the nation might be certain of securing costly but 
‘* necessary ” pictures on equal terms with its competi- 
tors in the market. The scheme was based on the 
existing grant of £5,000 a year and involved the pay- 
ment of interest on the price of such pictures till, by 
the help of voluntary effort, the borrowed capital should 
be paid. As a stimulus to voluntary effort it was sug- 
gested that in the case of pictures recommended by the 
National Gallery the Government should as a rule con- 
tribute a sum equal to that subscribed by volunteers. 
I wish to add a further suggestion, only in part a new 
one, by which the range of voluntary effort might be 
greatly increased, and also, incidentally, the resources 
of the national collections. Suppose the case of a 
famous picture, secured for the National Gallery, but 
partly paid for by borrowed money. It would be 
reasonable to charge something for seeing it till the 
debt should be wiped off. Some twenty thousand 
people are said to have paid to see the ‘* Venus ” while 
on view at Messrs. Agnews. To pictures not yet fully 
redeemed might very well be addedall recent acquisitions, 
say for the period of a year, and also pictures lent to 
the National Gallery (a modest feature of the Gallery that 
might be further developed). The charge of a shilling 
to view these pictures would add a not contemptible 
sum to the annual revenue of the Gallery. But suppose 
the same system extended to the other collections, 
the British Museum and the Kensington Museum. 
Not only would revenue be increased, and the con- 
venience be consulted of those visitors who wish to see 
recent additions without a painful search, but the 
arrangement could be used as leverage for multiplying 
the subscribers to the National Art Collections Fund. 
In France subscribers to the corresponding society 
have certain privileges in the way of visiting the 
museums. Suppose that in this country every sub- 
scriber of a guinea to the Fund were admitted free 
every day of the week to the National Gallery and 
Kensington Museum and also to the proposed gallery, 
in each museum, of recent acquisitions, it is probable 
that the members of the Fund might come to be 
numbered by thousands, instead of by hundreds, as 
at present. 

In the recently issued Annual Report of the National 
Gallery there are several points that call for notice. 
One of these is a reiterated demand for greater space. 
Since the 1887 extension six hundred and seventy 
pictures have been added to the Gallery, apart from 
additions to the Tate. The result is that many impor- 
tant pictures are badly hung, or hung on screens, and 
those that are hung low are overcrowded. It may 
be added that some of the older galleries are small 
and badly lit, for example that in which the Hogarths 
with other English pictures are hung. The Trustees 
remind the Government of a ‘‘ long-standing promise 
to extend the Gallery, and that a portion of the site 
behind the west wing of the Gallery had already (1905) 
been cleared for the purpose”. Sooner or later, no 
doubt, this will have to be done, but would it not be 
possible, in the meantime, to relieve the pressure at 
Trafalgar Square and use the vacant space at Millbank 
by transferring the whole English School to the Tate, 
except a few chosen examples of the greater masters ? 
A beginning has been made by various transfers and 
by the exhibition at the Tate of a number of Turners 
never hitherto seen. At the Tate, also, sooner or later, 
extension will be necessary, so as to supplement the 
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founder’s scheme with a gallery for painters of modern 
foreign schools. There is a splendid site belonging to 
the Government behind the Tate Gallery, which 
should be reserved for this purpose, and any extension 
at Trafalgar Square should be part of a well-considered 
scheme involving both branches. At present modern 
foreign pictures are shown in the Tate against the 
intentions of the founder. 

But there is another means by which the treasures of 
the National Gallery might be seen to better advant- 
age. In the Louvre the Uffizi and the Wallace 
Gallery, in addition to the arrangement by schools, 
a gallery is reserved in which choice pictures of all 
times and schools are exhibited side by side. At 
Trafalgar Square the school arrangement is inflexible. 
Now the school arrangement is the best for the 
historical student of growth, and it is also the most 
convenient general arrangement for finding pictures in 
a large collection. But it is not the best arrangement 
for artistic pleasure, for bringing out the full indi- 
vidual quality and value of the pictures. To enjoy 
that, after all the chief purpose of a gallery, it is 
desirable to see the masters of different schools side by 
side, and to have them from time to time in new 
juxtapositions ; for a picture always in the same 
surroundings is only half visible. The fixed ‘‘ Salon 
Carré”, on the other hand, has its own disadvantages, 
because the pictures creamed off from their schools and 
placed there permanently are never directly comparable 
with their immediate family and tribe. The ideal 
would be a moderate-sized gallery in which a selection 
from the different schools should be hung, and one by 
one replaced by others. The chief treasures might 
regularly circulate in this way, and a small space 
might be reserved for pictures not of the first order to 
be brought down when special students desired to see 
them closely instead of high up in their school gallery. 
Further, there should be a short period during their 
Stay in the select gallery when the pictures hung there 
might be seen without their glasses. 

Another paragraph in the Annual Report conveys a 
very welcome piece of news. The survey and arrange- 
ment of the Turner drawings has at last been taken in 
hand. The work is being done by Mr. A. J. Finberg, 
who has given special study to Turner’s work and to 
English water-colours generally. Out of the mass of 
some nineteen thousand drawings bequeathed by Turner 
and roughly classified by Ruskin only a few hundreds 
were mounted and framed for exhibition. The remainder 
have been packed away in boxes and have even suffered 
considerably from neglect. Indignation has frequently 
been expressed at this treatment of a national treasure, 
but, as often in such cases, it has been chiefly directed to 
the wrong points. The standing complaint has been 
that the Turner drawings are exhibited in a ‘‘ cellar”, 
and that the whole of them are not shown to the public. 
The basement of the National Gallery is not a cellar, 
and is quite well lighted for the purpose of seeing the 
drawings, except at points where the light is too 
strong, being direct. Further, it would be a mistake 
to exhibit the whole collection or any large part of it, 
even if space could be found ; what is wanted is other 
means of making the drawings available for study. 
An exhibition of nineteen thousand drawings would 
be wearisome and disgusting, and permanent exposure 
to light is bad for the drawings themselves. The 
proper method is that adopted in the Print Room at 
the British Museum, where the drawings are mounted, 
placed in boxes and stored as in a library. Arranged 
in this way drawings take up very little space and 
can be studied to the best advantage and with the 
greatest comfort. It is right that some small part of 
the collection should be on view, to give a taste of its 
quality and invite further study. This need is met at 
the British Museum by occasional exhibitions in the 
gallery attached to the Print Room, the mounted 
drawings being slipped into frames. At the National 
Gallery a selection of the Turner drawings should 
always be on view, as at present, and what is wanted 
for the rest of them is classification, a catalogue, a few 
desks for students, an attendant to supply and super- 

vise. The problem at Trafalgar Square is repeated at 
South Kensington. The South Kensington Museum is 
actually, though not in administration, a very important 


branch of the National Gallery. It has come to include, 
in its chaotic way, a large collection of oil paintings, 
and a vast and growing collection of English water- 
colours. These occupy a good deal of precious gallery 
space, and only in a small proportion of the whole is: 
this justified by artistic merit. I have several times- 
urged that here too the bulk of the drawings 
should be transferred to the library, only a ‘‘ Key” 
selection being kept upon the walls. Perhaps now 
that the Turner collection is being taken in hand, 
and the Kensington galleries are about to  be- 
rearranged, this reform may get itself accomplished. 
A further question arises, whether it would not be a 
good thing to consolidate these various water-colour 
collections under one administration, if not entirely in 
one museum; to transfer, for example, the bulk of 
the Turners to the Kensington Museum or arrange a 
department for all water-colours at the Tate. The 
Kensington Museum, like the Print Room, has the 
advantage of its library and print collections to which. 
students of drawings can refer. But this matter of 
overlapping collections, ill-defined and competing depart-. 
ments in our museums, is too big to discuss at the end 
of an article, and must be left for another occasion. 

To return for a moment to the Report, the Tate- 
Gallery is to be congratulated on some additions to its 
collection of Stevens’s work, and on the purchase of 
a picture by a little-known artist, F. Y. Hurlstone,. 
which takes its place as one of the best of the mid- 
century pictures in the Gallery.t Hurlstone was a 
critic of the Academy, and there is a delicate revenge in: 
his appearance beside the Chantrey Collection, which 
has ignored him, like other good painters. 

D. S. MacCott. 


‘DOROTHY O’ THE” BOWERY. 


ie is very natural that the Americans, having no 

history worth mentioning, should be so much. 
keener than we on the ‘‘antiquities” that abound in 
Europe. It is very natural that they, having no art 
worth mentioning, should eagerly covet for their own 
country the objects of art that we take as a matter of 
course and hardly notice. I have never been inclined to 
join in the outcry that is raised whenever some famous. 
work of art (of whose existence so few of us had 
hitherto been conscious) is in danger of being spirited. 
away across the Atlantic. Why, my dear ‘“‘D. S.M.”,. 
should we play the dog in the manger? We are 
surfeited with beauty. Why grudge this or that morsel 
of beauty to our starving ‘‘ cousins” ? Especially, too, 


| when these poor relations are prepared to pay so 


| handsomely for the transfer ! 


At this moment, many 
loyal subjects of the King are secretly aggrieved that 
the royal collection of Whistler's etchings has been. 
thrown on the market and bought by an American.. 
Yet the objects of art in Windsor Castle vastly. 
outnumber the motor cars. 
few scratchings on copper be hoarded? We, as a 
business-like nation, ought rather to rejoice that we are 


ruled over by one who knows the right moment at. 


which to sell. If there were a sudden ‘‘ boom” 


in the late Herr Winterhalter’s portraits, or in the sea-- 


scapes of the Chevalier de Martino, why should not 


| even these august works be allowed to flutter back to 
Italy, I: 


the native lands of their respective makers? 
admit, is rich already in art-treasures. and might be 


accounted greedy in retrieving the Chevalier. But: 
| Germany is still poor: why should she not grasp again 
Poorer yet is. 


the master-hand of her fugitive son? 
America. It seems only right that she should have the 


chance of gathering to her wide and wistful bosom, at. 


last, the works of him who basely deserted her in order. 
that he might achieve them. 

It is not for America’s sake only that Iam glad when- 
ever some famous work of art, ‘‘this side up, with care ”,. 
crosses the Atlantic. I am glad, also, for the sake of 
that work of art. Its beauty will be intensified, out 
there. I never visit any one of our national collections 
without wishing it could be all disbanded. I should 
like to give it all away, broadcast, in ‘‘lots”’ of two 


¢ I note, in case the slip should get into the catalogue, that Charles - 


Keene’s name is more than once spelt without the final ‘‘ e.”. 


Why, pray, should a. 
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or three—a ‘‘ lot” apiece to every respectable house- 
holder who applied. Set in separate shrines, the uglier 
the shrine the better—these treasures would radiate 
their full significance. Massed together, they do but 
mar one another. You cannot rightly see them. There 
are too many of them. They fatigue you. Now, ina 
somewhat modified sense, my objection to these public 
galleries may be applied to England itself. So many 
are the beautiful old houses throughout England that 
they, too, mar one another. They are not packed 
together, of course, like objects in a collection. Yet, 
however wide the parks that enclose them, these houses 
are too near together, too many, for perfect admiration. 
Take, for example, Haddon Hall—the place taken by 
Messrs. Paul Kester and Charles Major, American 
dramatists, as the scene of ‘‘ Dorothy o’ the Hall”. It 
is a lovely place in itself; but there are in England so 
many other places not less lovely. We cannot con- 
centrate our minds on it. If we suddenly saw it (say) 
on the outskirts of Chicago, how much lovelier would 
it have grown for us! I wish that not pictures and 
statues only, but whole mansions could be carried in 
triumph over the water. I should wave them a hearty 
send-off from the docks. On the other hand, I should 
be the first to protest if some American millionaire, 
entering into possession of Haddon Hall, began to 
tamper with it where it stands. If starred and striped 
sun-blinds were affixed to the crumbling casements, 
and if spread eagles of brass were ranged along the 
coping, and brazen statues of honest senators along 
the terrace, I should be very angry indeed. Of course, 
no American millionaire would tamper thus. No, Szr / 
He would guard the character of the place more 
jealously than could any Englishman. His reverence 
for it would be in proportion to its remoteness from his 
experience. But, though in matters of actual architec- 
ture, Americans are the least vandalistic of all races, 
they—some of them, let us say—are a trifle barbarous 
in matters of literature. I dare say that Messrs. Paul 
Kester and Charles Major, like so many of their com- 
patriots, have visited Haddon Hall. I dare say that 
they went there thinking pretty thoughts about Dorothy 
Vernon, and stood there imbued with an exactly right 
sense of Dorothy’s romance. I see them lingering by 
the postern gate, silent, with a tender light in their eyes, 
with a truevision of Dorothy in their souls. The silence is 
broken: ‘‘ Say, Paul, [or Charley,| we must use this!” 
I conjecture that they mapped out the scenario, with 
native briskness, on their way back to the railway 
station. And what a scenario! Perhaps they felt 
inwardly ashamed of it—did their fell work reluctantly. 
But the chances are that they saw no harm in it. A 
man may have the most exquisite sensibilities, the 
keenest vision ; and yet, when he has to express him- 
self through an art-form, become coarse and stupid. 
No dramatist, moreover, ever yet achieved popularity 
by deliberately ‘‘ playing down to” the public. The 
public instantly finds out that trick, and will none of it. 
Mr. Kester, I know, is a very popular dramatist in 
America. So, I dare say, is Mr. Major. The chances 
are that they both did their best for ‘‘ Dorothy o’ the 
Hall”. And what a best! Messrs. Kester and Major 
may dispute the accuracy of the parallel that 1 draw 
by inference between their work and the desecration 
of Haddon Hall by an American millionaire. I offer 
them a less imaginative parallel. Suppose I went to 
America, and visited some ‘‘ show-place ” corresponding 
(mutatis mutandis) with Haddon Hall. Suppose, for 
example, I visited, with an intense interest in its asso- 
ciations, Tammany Hall. What would Messrs. Kester 
and Major think of me if I proceeded to write, for the 
American public, a play called ‘‘ Croker o’ the Hall”, 
showing the famous Boss as an exquisite figure of 
romance, and involving him in some romantically ex- 
quisite adventure? They would say to me “ This 
won't do, Sir, for the American public”. I wish I 
could complete my otherwise exact parallel by assuring 
Messrs. Kester and Major that the British public 
won’t stand ‘‘ Dorothy o’ the Hall”. But alas! such 
sentiment as the British public may have for Miss 
Vernon, and such power as it may have to discriminate 
between her and a Bowery ‘“‘ tough”, are as nothing 
against its love of tawdry melodrama. The audience at 
the New Theatre, last Wednesday; seemed to be almost 


‘ 


delirious with enjoyment. I am sure that no Bowery 
“tough” could be quite so crude a creature as the 
Dorothy of Messrs. Kester and Major. No matter. 
The authors may be pardoned a slight exaggeration 
from the model. It was necessary to bring the figure 
into consonance with the peculiar quality of their 
historical invention. 

Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry are very 
popular. I wish they were so popular that they could 
force the public to accept them even in good plays. 
Two or three years ago they did make a great effort for 
art’s sake. But ‘‘Sword and Song” had to be with- 
drawn very soon after its production. One cannot 
reasonably blame them for persisting now in the one 
kind of thing that pays. Certainly they cannot be 
accused of selecting a play for no other reason than 
that the chief part happened to suit Miss Neilson’s 
style of acting. The part of Dorothy is mainly 
comedic; and Miss Neilson has no comedy in her: 
comedy is somewhere far from her, a mysterious, hard 
god, that must be frantically invoked, and laboriously 
appeased. A comedian might soften the dreadful 
outlines drawn by Messrs. Kester and Major. Skim- 
ming lightly through (or rather over) her part, she 
might, in some degree, dulcify it. Miss Neilson, 
trying to wring the full value out of every line, and 
having no natural comedy of her own to cover that 
value up, impressed me with her strength of cha- 
racter, but did not artistically please me. I wel- 
comed the romantic passages (though romance, as 
purveyed by Messrs. Kester and Major, is a hardly 
less fearsome article than humour); for then Miss 
Neilson quieted down, and was able to give us some- 
thing of herself. Mr. Fred Terry, who plays Sir John 
Manners, is a born romantic actor. True, he does not, I 
think, ever sound any depth of emotion. When Queen 
Elizabeth (who dances a duet with Miss Vernon) 
decrees that Sir John shall be parted from his 
inamorata for a year, Mr. Terry murmurs ‘A year!” 
several times, with a beatific gaze, and in a voice 
thrilled with lyric rapture, as though Sir John had at 
last attained his heart’s desire. It is not the strictly 
right effect ; but it is somehow a more romantic one 
than any other actor on our stage could compass. 
Romantic acting is a matter not of truth, but of 
atmosphere ; and this atmosphere Mr. Terry diffuses 
unceasingly, without effort. Could anyone but he, 
hiding behind a bower of roses, thrust his face through 
the flowers, in sight of the audience, without seeming 
ridiculous? Mr. Terry thrusts his face thus, and stays 
thus for several seconds ; and yet manages to remain, 
as he would say, ‘‘mahnly”. It is a remarkable 
achievement. Max BEERBOEM. 


THE EASINESS OF CHESS. 


N a recent article on the ‘‘ duffer’s point of view” a 
familiar question was asked as to whether chess was. 
a difficult game to learn. To the writer of that article 
and to everybody else who knows, there is only one 
answer. Any person of normal intelligence can learn 
the rudiments of the game about as quickly as learning 
a new alphabet. It is certainly not so difficult as 
‘*bridge”. There are many people who have never 
had any instruction, and because they have been unable 
to learn from watching others play, imagine that there 
is something about the game requiring qualities which 
they do not possess. How often have chess players 
heard a spectator observe ‘‘ I have watched them play 
for hours and have been unable to understand anything 
of what it is all about”? Of course not, and if a man 
watches the sky for years he will know nothing of 
astronomy. These people place a halo round the game 
which frequently induces players (weak ones, of course, 
and correspondingly vain) to assume an air of intel- 
lectual superiority which is ridiculous. 

Even to the question, whether it is difficult to play 
well, the answer is very similar. Any average person 
can with practice and perseverance rise above medio- 
crity. Many people think that this implies an enormous 
burden on the brain; the absorption of an infinite 
number of combinations, variations and theories. As 
a matter of fact, if they are prepared but to listen, some 
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little principle, as easy to remember as the days of the 
week, can be applied in innumerable cases with the aid 
and exercise of a little judgment. They prefer, how- 
ever, to leave these sources of knowledge severely 
alone, play ‘‘skittles” and remain for ever mere 
‘*woodshifters”. They play to-day as they played 
yesterday, and as they will play to-morrow. They 
enjoy themselves, pass or kill time ; these are what they 
want and get. 

The purpose of these analogies is that a reasonable 
deduction may be made from the known to the un- 
known. Would anybody say that it was more difficult 
for Joachim or Patti or Irving to fascinate their 
audiences than the efforts of artistes who are obviously 
inferior? Or, would anybody say that their knowledge 
was a burden to them? And if we consider the dif- 
ferent audiences, is the strain of hearing and enjoying 
a Beethoven symphony greater than is demanded from 
a recital in which ‘‘ The Old Bull and Bush” occupies a 
prominent position ? 

In spite of the old saw about a little knowledge being 
dangerous we think that to chess players a little know- 
ledge is better than none. We cannot all be Laskers. 
We do not even urge upon players that it is absolutely 
necessary that they shall play well. But, if they have 
been scared from adding to their knowledge by a fear 
of the terrible load which they will have to carry, we 
say that they are mistaken. If chess players could only 
realise the many treasures that are readily accessible to 
them and the ease with which they can be acquired, 
very few would grudge the expenditure of the little time 
and energy to qualify them in the lifelong enjoyment of 
a perfectly inexhaustible mine of pleasure. 


PROBLEM 75. By C. A. L. BULL. 


Black, 9 pieces. 
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White, 8 pieces. 


White to mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM 76. By B. G. Laws.—White (5): K—Q7, Q—KB3, 
B—K4, Kt—K5, P—KKt3._ Black (1): K—Q5. White to mate in 
three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 74: I. B—R4. 


BRIDGE. 


N the earlier articles of this series, one or two very 
important points—notably that of the declaration— 
were rather hurried over, and were not discussed with 
the fulness which they merit. Now, having fully dis- 
cussed the play of all the four hands, we propose to 
hark back for a time, and to deal more fully with some 
of our earlier subjects, with a view to the approaching 
publication of these articles in book form. 


THe DeEcLARATION—No Trumps. 


By no means an uncommon type of No Trump 
declaration is a well-protected hand, with no great 
trick-making power in itself, but with a guard in every 
suit, and, consequently, with a certainty of stopping 


the opponents’ opening lead, whatever suit may be 
selected. Such a hand as :— 

Hearts—Ace, 8, 4. 

Diamonds—King, 9, 5. 

Clubs—Ace, 10, 3. 

Spades—Knave, 9, 5, 2. 


This is an undoubted No Trump call for the dealer, 
although in itself it will not win many tricks, but, para- 
doxical as it may appear, the declaration is made on 
the strength of the unknown cards in the dummy hand. 
If the dummy is found with any one good strong suit, 
whatever it may be, that suit is certain to be easy to 
establish, and there is at once the nucleus of a fine No 
Trumper. The great strength and advantage of the 
No Trump call lies, not in holding a certain number of 
winning cards in one hand or the other, but in the 
combination of the two hands, and in the opportunity 
afforded to the dealer of being able to see at once where 
his two hands will combine to the greatest advantage, 
so that he can attack in the most vulnerable spot 
without any loss of time. 

When there is any question in the dealer's mind 
between a doubtful red suit declaration, and a rather 
light No Trump call, he should always go for the No 
Trump, so as to give himself the best chance of utilising 
every element of strength in his partner’s hand, without 
being tied to one particular suit. 

A well-known writer on Bridge, in his latest book, 
published in 1903, gives two instances of hands on 
which he tells his readers that he himself would not 
hesitate to declare hearts. The two hands are :— 


No. 1. No. 2. 
Hearts—King, queen, 10, 7. Hearts—Queen, knave, 9, 8. 
Diamonds—<Ace, 8, 6. Diamonds—Ace, 10, 3. 
Clubs—Ace, 5. Clubs—Queen, knave, 8. 
Spades—10, 9, 4, 2. Spades—King, queen, 9, 6. 


The greater part of the book in question is thoroughly 
sound and instructive, but what can be said of such 
teaching as this, laid down for the instruction of begin- 
ners by a recognised authority? To our way of 
thinking it is almost heretical. Neither of these hands 
is even a doubtful one. They are both good sound No 
Trump calls, with a fine chance of winning the game, 
and why in the world any player should tie his partner 
down to one particular suit, when he has such all-round 
strength in his own hand, is entirely beyond our com- 
prehension. Even at the score of 22 or 24, when one 
odd trick in either hearts or No Trumps would win the 
game, we should still declare No Trumps on either of 
these two hands. The so-called border-line No Trump 
call, provided that it does touch the border line, is 
always justifiable in the early stages of the game, and 
it will be found to succeed far more often than it will 
fail, but both of the hands quoted above are sound No 
Trumpers, not even approaching the border line. 

A necessary qualification for a justifiable No Trump 
hand is that it should be guarded in three of the four 
suits. The dealer should never be deterred from declar- 
ing No Trumps because he is very weak in, or even 
entirely devoid of, one suit, provided that his other 
three suits are strong. The fourth suit can be left for 
the dummy to protect, and it will be very unlucky if he 
has not some sort of protection in it. Chancing two 
suits is quite a different matter, and should only be 
resorted to as a very extreme measure, except in the 
case of what is known as a one suit No Trumper, 
which will be dealt with later on. 

There can be no doubt that the game of bridge owes 
a great part of its charm to the No Trump declaration. 
If the No Trump cal! were to be eliminated altogether, 
and the game confined to suit declarations, the popu- 
larity of bridge would very quickly disappear, and it 
would soon be numbered with whist, solo, boston, and 
other games of the past. But the No Trump call 
remains, and will always remain, as long as bridge 
lasts, as the life and soul of the game, and a player's 
first consideration, when he is dealer, should always be 
whether he has the requisite strength to declare No 
Trumps—not being unduly rash, nor taking any despe- 
rate risks, but, on the other hand, never throwing 
away a chance of a good score at No Trumps, because 
he is afraid of finding a bad hand in his dummy. The 
dealer is quite entitled to assume that his dummy will 
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be capable of winning three tricks, not on its own 
merits alone, and not by any means certain tricks, but 
that the combination of the two hands will enable 
dummy to win three tricks. When the dealer has five 
such probable tricks in his own hand, assuming average 
assistance from his dummy, he has an undoubted No 
Trump call, provided that he is guarded in three suits, 
and that one, at least, of those three is headed by the 
ace. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
17 April, 1906. 

Sir,—I hear that one of your numerous art critics has 
been advocating a stamp act, or stamp tax, among other 
measures, to prevent the out-slump in British-owned 
works of art. Had your occasional critic waited but 
a week or so, he might have learned—at any rate, he 
will now—that Royalty differs with him, for on almost 
the same day that your critic’s article appeared, I was 
told—and it is a fact—that His Majesty King Edward 
VII. parted with the magnificent collection of Whistler’s 
etchings, which he had inherited, on the plea of 
‘*improving the Royal Library ” at Windsor, and these 
etchings are now, either on their way to America, or in 
the hands of the American dealer who bought them. 

As Royalty is hastening to rid itself of its most pre- 
cious possessions, why should not the nation follow 
suit? For these are precious, even unique (horrid 
word) possessions. Among the hundred and fifty, or 
SO prints, is the set of the Naval Review, 1887, which 
Whistler printed, had specially bound in a portfolio, 
and sent to Queen Victoria, through the kind offices of 
the late Right Hon. W. H. Smith. No other similar 


set exists, and it is, I suppose, therefore, for the sake ‘ 


of the library, better in America, where it will be 
appreciated. Here, apparently, the nation only wants, 
at present, doubtful masterpieces at exorbitant prices. 
But glad as I am that America is obtaining genuine 
works, I am sincerely sorry for Sir Richard Holmes who 
made this splendid collection for Her late Majesty. 
Yours, JosePpH PENNELL. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR ALDWYCH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
3 April, 1906. 

Sir,—At the request of a correspondent in your 
current issue you have allowed him to plead ‘ ear- 
nestly”, he says, ‘‘against the adoption of French 
Renaissance for the architectural style of the buildings 
to be erected on the Aldwych site. Pray allow me 
as a student of both English and Continental archi- 
tecture to plead no less earnestly, per contra, that no 
Style other than that of the later Renaissance can 
reasonably be employed for the buildings in question. 
Your correspondent ventures to tell us that ‘the 
French Renaissance is a French imitation of an Italian 
imitation of the architectural forms of Athens and 
Rome”. To this extraordinary statement in which 
he professes to discern the architecture of Athens 
and Rome in, say, the Curtosa of Pavia and the 
Renaissance palaces of Fontainebleau, Hampton Court, 
and Venice, he adds his recommendation—that ‘the 
Aldwych site should be devoted to a splendid display 
of the finest English architecture”. 

I beg to demur both to his postulate as regards the 
nature of the Renaissance, and his suggestions in favour 
of our finest English architecture, which became ex- 
hausted and dead four centuries ago, past all hope of 
resurrection—the Houses of Parliament, the Law 
Courts, and the new Cathedral at Liverpool, notwith- 
standing. 

The Renaissance is still with us, a living style amen- 
able to modern everyday life, habits, and arts, recog- 
nised in its unison with our dwelling-houses, theatres, 
railway stations, and bridges, the saloon fittings and 
decorations of our ocean liners, and, in fine, the hundred 


and one conditions, for which our finest English, 
medieval architecture is now merely scenic and hope- 
lessly out of date. In such architecture in these days 
there is but artistic self-effacement, the sterile imita- 
tions of a defunct art. Yours faithfully, 
ARCHITETTO. 


IRISH FOLK MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Elm Villa, Derby Road, South Woodford, 
29 March, 1906. 

S1r,—I have read with much interest Mr. Runciman’s 
article on ‘‘ Irish Folk Music” in your issue of the 24th. 
As an Irishman, might I be allowed to point out in 
your columns that Mr. Runciman is evidently labouring 
under a misapprehension in regard to the Irish pipes? 
These differ absolutely in tone and construction from the 
Scottish ; they are played by a bellows under the arm, 
and the tone produced is beautifully soft and mellow 
without the strident under-note characteristic of the 
Scottish instrument. I often heard them as a boy in 
Ireland where they are looked upon as of almost equal 
rank with the harp in the affections of Irishmen. 

The article is another illustration of the essential 
difference between the Saxon-Norman and the Keltic 
temperaments—that contrast which distinguishes the 
nations in the world of politics as in the world of music. 
To the Saxon the Scottish bagpipes are instruments of 
torture, though to the Keltic ear the pipes fill the 
essential function of music, by stirring the emotions 
and stimulating the ideas and ideals of the listener. To 
hear the pipes amongst the hills is to have a soul- 
revelation of the human note in music, and when the 
theme changes from that of human pain to martial 
defiance, the wide powers of interpretation possessed 
by the bagpipes is realised—and then Mr. Runciman 
says the Scottish music is ‘‘ seldom beautiful and never 
sad”. 

The stern classicalist has perhaps no place in his 
heart for the music of the pipes, as in too many 
instances he has educated himself out of appreciation 
for the fundamental and rudely natural in music, but 
this type of musician is the exotic of the musical 
nurseries, and withers in the atmosphere of the primi- 
tive ; and, while I yield to none in my admiration of 
the musical classics, I think the tendency mentioned is 
to be deprecated. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
N. L. SHaw. 


THE TEACHING OF SINGING. _ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
9 April, 1906. 

Sir,—Mr. Runciman’s enthusiastic eulogy of Mr. 
Charles Lunn’s teaching of the voice will no doubt 
carry that weight with it which his utterances usually 
have in the musical world ; and his advice to the author 
‘‘to waste no more time on polemics .. .. and be 
more usefully employed in laying down further prin- 
ciples for the guidance of the next generation” is so 
sound, that it might advantageously be taken to heart 
by all writers on the art of singing, or indeed on any 
art whatsoever. 

Unfortunately, however, the confusion which sur- 
rounds this subject is not likely to be at once dispelled 
by the ‘ singing-bird” in Mr. Lunn’s frontispiece, 
which Mr. Runciman so readily accepts as his scientific 
authority. The bird with its peculiarly formed vocal 
organ or syrinx, so often claimed as master by cele- 
brated singers, may be the best teacher in the world, 
but its performances throw no scientific light upon the 
action of vocal instruments which it does not possess. 
Herein lies the important distinction between the two 
aspects of the vocal question, by the just recognition of 
which Mr. Runciman would confer a great benefit on 
the art of singing, instead of threatening us with a 
society for its suppression. 

The personal experience of the instruction of Cattaneo 
in the traditions of Nicolo Porpora, and his obvious 
devotion to the “‘ natural model” are in themselves 
sufficient for Mr. Lunn’s qualification to teach ; but the 
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really scientific explanation of vocal phenomena is a 
purely physical and physiological matter, which can 
only be profitably discussed by physicists and physio- 
logists, and is altogether beyond the province of the 
ordinary voice master. Mr. Runciman is mistaken in 
his assertion that ‘‘Mr. Lunn’s science is beyond 
doubt”’, unless he means it ironically. The discovery 
which Mr. Lunn claims to have made, modestly de- 
scribed by himself in his book as ‘‘ the greatest scientific 
discovery affecting the science of voice production that 
has ever been put before the public’”—namely, the 
control of the breath pressure during phonation by con- 
traction of the ventricular bands or false cords above 
the ‘‘ reed ”—is regarded by scientific observers, among 
whom I must include myself, as a physical impossi- 
bility beyond any doubt whatever. 

Moreover, not a few of my more distinguished col- 
leagues in the science of Laryngology, also condemn 
the “shock of the glottis” as a frequent cause of 
damage to the vocal ligaments, apart from its other 
drawbacks, and we therefore ‘‘ claim for science a right 
of veto against methods which are physically harmful ”, 
in the words of Sir Morell Mackenzie quoted by Mr. 
Lunn in his opening chapter—and if we are to be 
guided by the bird, it is interesting to know that the 
feathered songster does not possess the organs for that 
method of attack. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. A. AIKIN. 


THE FAILURE OF THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Waterton, Angmering, Sussex. 

S1r,—Colonel Hime’s letter in your issue of 7th inst. 
is so full of truth and good sense that it leaves nothing 
to be desired, considering the limit of space. But few 
people read, fewer know and still fewer care anything 
about the subject. Yet it is easy to get convincing 
proof of all that he says. For instance the late 
Colonel Henderson’s books ‘‘The Science of War” 
and the ‘‘ Life of Stonewall Jackson” would convert 
anyone from the fatal heresy that numbers alone, 
without discipline, constitute force. Colonel Willoughby 
Verner’s ‘‘ Military Life of the Duke of Cambridge” 
goes to the root of our military expenditure and our 
enduring military unpreparedness. This last is sad 
reading indeed, though most instructive. The other 
two are, in style and matter, most admirable and 
almost devoid of technicalities. Legislator and the 
man in the street would each be the better for having 
read them. They can all be got in any good circu- 
lating library, and the supreme importance to the 
empire of the question of the army should be enough, 
surely, to induce everyone to qualify himself to take 
an intelligent interest in it. 

S. WILLcock, Major. 


‘““LA REVOLTE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


14 April, 1906. 
Sir,—May I be allowed to correct two slight 
misstatements in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s article last 
week? ‘‘La Révolte” was not translated by me, but 
by Lady Barclay ; and the lady who acted in it was not 
Miss Louise Salom (who was in ‘The Fool of the 

World”) but Miss Millicent Murby. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
ARTHUR SyMoONs. 


NOVEL COMPLAINT.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Oxford, 16 April, 1906. 
Sir,—In your article ‘‘A Novel Complaint” (page 
455), the child Elizabeth Lindsay, is represented as 
advising her sister Lady Annie to ‘‘ £7// the coo” in 
the ballad “‘Auld Robin Gray”. It should be “ steal 
the cow”’, as is evident from the sequel. We are not 
told whether the cow was eventually killed or not, all 

that the song says is she was ‘‘ stown away ”. 
Yours &c., C. S. JerRam. 


ELEPHANTS BREEDING IN CAPTIVITY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—There undoubtedly are very rare and reason- 
ably authenticated instances of elephants mating in 
captivity. But the proposition of a herd of young 
ones in a compound, born and bred under such condi- 
tions, is preposterous. Young calves, as your corre- 
spondent, H. E. Jung, mentions, are not infrequently 
seen. They have been either caught in some Khedah 
operation or born in captivity of mothers captured in a 
state of pregnancy. The period of gestation for an 
elephant is put at twenty-one months. The white 
elephant is an albino—a mere freak. 

ANGLO-INDIAN. 


A LIFE OF “ECLIPSE”. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—May we ask the assistance of your valuable 
columns to let the fact be known that the first complete 
Life of Eclipse is in course of preparation, and that any 
reference to this celebrated horse in contemporary 
literature, to his breeder, the Duke of Cumberland, to 
his purchaser, Wildman, and to his subsequent owner, 
Dennis O’Kelly, will be very much appreciated? Many 
facts have already come to light from private and unex- 
pected sources which have enabled us to settle various 
questions hitherto doubtful, such as the birthplace, the 
burial place, the authentic skeleton, and so forth. 
Many more letters, documents, prints or paintings 
must still exist—besides those already brought to our 
notice by the generosity of their possessors—which 
will be of the greatest value. The monograph will be 
as completely illustrated as possible, from contem- 
porary paintings and engravings and other sources, 
and will contain detailed photographs of the anatomy 
of Eclipse and the most famous of his descendants, 
which should prove interesting both to biologists and 
breeders. A sketch of racing in the days when Eclipse 
was on the Turf will be included, with biographies of 
his breeder, owners, and others connected with the 
sport of that time. It is important that information 
should reach us before the ist of June, if possible, and 
all letters, manuscripts, prints or pictures addressed to 
‘* Eclipse”, care of Mr. W. Heinemann, 21 Bedford 
Street, London, W.C., will be acknowledged before 
that date, and will be received not only with the 
greatest care, but with profound gratitude. Any 
originals reproduced will be scrupulously guarded from 
injury, and safely returned, and may be insured, if 
necessary, while out of their owner’s hands, if a separate 
message to that effect is addressed to Mr. Heinemann 

We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Tue AUTHORS. 


GOOD FRIDAY IN AUSTRIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy ReEviEw. 
Vienna, 18 April, 1906. 

Sir,—Last week a correspondent, writing under the 
heading ‘‘ Good Friday ”, deplores the want in England 
of a becoming spirit of reverence in connexion with this 
sacred occasion. 

It may interest him and others of your readers to 
learn that in an ultra-Roman Catholic country like 
Austria Good Friday is treated with even less reverence 
than in Protestant England. While the name-day of 
many obscure saints is kept as a general holiday, the 
day of the Crucifixion of Christ passes quite unobserved. 
People work and buy and sell as on other days. Strange 
to relate, the Vienna Stock Exchange is closed on Good 
Friday. Is it not remarkable that the Jews, who prac- 
tically run this institution, should show more respect 
for the memory of our Saviour than their Roman 
Catholic neighbours do ? 

Christians of every communion throughout the world 
believe that Christ rose on the third day. In Austria 
the ceremony of the Resurrection takes place on Satur- 
day afternoon—a glaring anachronism which must tend 
to confuse people’s minds as to the meaning of the 
Christian Sabbath. Your obedient —, an 
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REVIEWS. 


THE IRISH HERO. 


« Recollections.” By William O’Brien. London: Mac- 
millan. 14s. net. 

‘‘ A Patriot’s Mistake.” By Emily Monroe Dickenson. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis. 10s. 6d. net. 


oo after her brother’s mistake, as Mrs. Dickenson 
«7 calls it, we remember a friend saying casually 
how for months past he had been amused to read about 
the mystery of where Parnell was between surprise 
visits to the House of Commons. ‘‘I happened to 
know well enough where Parnell was all the time”, 
said he, ‘‘ though I cannot say it interested me much ; 
again and again I travelled down to Kent in the same 
carriage with him by the last train ; he always got out 
at Eltham. I went on to Dartford”. The two men, a 
ludicrous contrast in thought and pursuit, chanced to 
be flung in each other’s company because first-class 
smoking carriages on this train were few. One ‘came 
from his solid Tory club, where, after dinner with a 
few cronies, he would spend the evening playing 
snooker. Nothing could be less romantic; you knew 
his evening without being told of it, the sort of 
men, the sort of talk, the sort of middling play; the 
reserving of the dinner-table, the examination of the 
menu over sherry and bitters, the ringing for the 
waiter after dinner for cigars and whiskeys; the mild 
stimulation of the game, the stereotyped jests about 
flukes, the exceptional winning of a shilling or fifteen- 
pence by a break. There may be mystery about such 
a life as this, but one must have a rare imagination 
to find it. On the other hand was one who stood 
for everything out of the common, a personality 
intense, aloof, touched with a dreadful force, repellent 
yet having for so many of us a dark enchantment. 
The travellers, through frequently going in the same 
train, grow naturally to recognise each other, to nod 
and exchange a few words of convention about the 
weather or the trains. Our solid friend is just as 
interested in Parnell as Parnell in him—neither man 
would go an inch out of his way to enjoy the other’s 
company, or an inch out of his way to avoid it. 

There are no doubt a certain number of people 
educated, knowing what genius is, furnished even with 
an imagination of sorts, whose attitude in such a case 
would be exactly that of Parnell’s fellow-traveller ; but, 
to the great majority of us, to be thrown thus into the 
company of a man of such tremendous force and dis- 
tinction as Parnell would be an exceedingly moving 
experience. True, the force and distinction do not 
reveal themselves on such occasions. The greatest 
people are not at all great or interesting in the trivial 
round, the common form of act and word. If fresh 
proof of this were needed these two books dealing with 
a great man would supply it. Both Mr. O'Brien and 
Mrs. Dickenson recall sayings and acts in the private 
life of Parnell which said or done by the ordinary man 
would be insignificant enough. Parnell looks up at 
the stars on a clear night and remarks to his friend, 
“* We're a cheeky lot to think that they were made for 
this little bit of earth”, or words to some such effect ; 
when the warder at Kilmainham Gaol asks ‘‘ Are you 
for service to-day, Mr. Parnell?” Parnell, we are told, 
invariably gives the same reply in a slow hesitating 
way as if he did not want to hurt the warder’s feelings, 
“T... think... not”: orto his sister, who differs 
from him in politics and therefore is not likely to 
bore him on the subject, he exclaims, ‘* how nice it is 
to be with someone I can depend on not talking 
‘shop’. It’s such a relief to escape from it for a 
while”! There is nothing distinguished here : possibly 
a little nearer distinction is his sad remark to Mr. 
O’Brien when the two are touching on religion: ‘‘ the 
only immortality a man can have is through his 
children”’"—though we may not be persuaded of its 
originality. Do we find distinction in Mr. O’Brien’s 
and Mrs. Dickenson’s hero as an astronomer or a chess 
player? They are agreed that he was a great astro- 
nomer. Probably he had mastered one or two popular 
books by Lockyer and Ball : to know the names of the 
stars of first magnitude and the constellations is to be 


a great astronomer among most folk. As to chess, 
before accepting Mr. O’Brien’s or Mrs. Dickenson’s 
view, one would like to analyse a few of his games 
played at Kilmainham. Nobody, it appears, could 
touch him there at chess, but perhaps there were no 
Morphys or Andersenns present. One has a shrewd 
suspicion that Parnell was about a ‘‘ knight player” 
like Ruskin or Randolph Churchill. A knight player is 
not exactly great at chess. 

Yet when all has been said, the fact remains that 
many of these glimpses of Parnell at ease are very 
interesting. They are entertaining at second-hand ; 
they would have been much more so received direct. 
What is the secret of this value we set on the common- 
place acts and words of uncommon men? Perhaps it 
lies in this—we are flattered unconsciously to find that 
genius out of its uniform has after all very much the 
appearance of our own drab selves. On what other 
ground can you explain the intense interest which 
attached to the statement that Mr. Gladstone’s favourite 
dish was one of pork chops, or that Disraeli’s favourite 
flower was the primrose, or that Mr. Balfour’s exclama- 
tion on the links when he foozles his drive is ‘‘ Tut! 
tut!” ? 

So long as Mr. O’Brien keeps to personal touches, 
and to his delightful Irish humour and sentiment, we 
find him a very pleasant story-teller-—-he has such a 
way with him! After reading a chapter or two, we cut 
the pages ahead with lively hope of good things to 
come, and are not often disappointed. Nor is Parnell 
the solitary hero of these captivating pages. Mr. 
O’Brien indeed has as many heroes as Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor himself. He discovers them in all grades 
of Irish society. Why is it that in Ireland the lower 
middle-class breeds so many more patriots than it does 
here or in any other country? Pork butchers and 
drapers in a small way could be mentioned by the 
dozen who have plunged with fiery zeal into Nationalist 
politics and gaily gone to prison for their ideals. 
Here are two or three of Mr. O’Brien’s great men: 
in Dr. Tanner an Antinous flashes on his enraptured 
gaze—Mr. T. P. O’Connor might have led the Liberal 
party and have been Prime Minister—Mr. Dwyer 
Gray of ‘“‘ Freeman’s Journal” would have made ‘‘an 
historic Chancellor of the Exchequer”. We must 
be allowed to add to this list of heroes Mr. O’Brien 
himself—to cure sleeplessness did he not take immense 
walks night after night, walks up to forty miles, instead 
of sticking to hydrate of chloral ? 

But when Mr. O’Brien grows very serious over the 
political business, goes in for statesmanship, one likes him 
less. This is the case in the chapter on ‘‘ The Kilmain- 
ham Treaty and After—1882”. He describes admirably 
the effect of the Phoenix Park murders on the House of 
Commons as well as on the Irish leaders. But then he 
goes on to say what Mr. Gladstone and the English 
people ought to have done—ah, if they had only 
done it, there would of course have been a lasting bond 
of love between the two nations! The Government 
ought, it seems, to have followed the example of the 
widow of the murdered Chief Secretary who ‘‘ in words 
of immortal beauty ” offered up ‘‘ his death as a peace 
offering between England and Ireland”. Mr. Cham- 
berlain should have been made Chief Secretary and been 
encouraged to ‘‘ proceed boldly with the principles of 
Irish government which he then no doubt sincerely 
believed in”: Mr. Gladstone should have confronted 
the Goschens, Hartingtons, and Forsters, abandoned 
compulsion and reformed the Castle; and the like. 
Mr. O’Brien has for some time been credited with 
angelic counsels—strange for an ex-editor of ‘‘ United 
Ireland ’’—but this is carrying the doctrine of the left 
cheek to an extravagant length. It is certain that had 
Mr. Gladstone gone on these lines, the English people 
would have kicked him straight out of office and rightly 
known him for a coward and a fool. The Crimes Act, 
carried through the House soon after as a result of 
these murders, was at any rate wiser policy than that. 
It had its faults; under it, as Mr. O’Brien supposes, 
some innocent people may have been done to death ; 
The Macdermott, the Attorney-General, himself ad- 
mitted this in after years ; but it also was the means of 
bringing to justice criminals who would otherwise have 
escaped the gallows. Mr. O’Brien forgets to remark 
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on this. One might suppose, to read his book, that | Cornelius Tacitus, ‘‘inspired by his antipathies”. 


the Crimes Act was only the means of bringing the 
innocent and deeply religious to injustice ! 

Mrs. Dickenson gives us more of the purely private 
life of Parnell than does Mr. O’Brien. Two unhappy 
love affairs, one at Cambridge, the other at the begin- 
ning of his public career, are its chief feature. We 
think that a little more reserve would not have been 
amiss ; but there is romance about some of her pages 
that is real Irish, One might almost welcome the 
book for its illustrations. Mr. Hall’s portrait of 
Parnell, here reproduced, we do not so much care for ; 
it is over-heroic ; we prefer some of his pictures in the 
Senior Common Room at Pembroke College Oxford 
and elsewhere ; but there is an interesting early 
photograph of Parnell taken at Cambridge when he 
was twenty—which oddly reminds one of Richard 
Jefferies !—and also a picture of him in later life sitting 
in his laboratory ; here we have the finely chiselled nose, 
the high forehead and the wonderful eye through which 
burned a spirit that death only, if death, could quench. 


‘EVER A FIGHTER.” 


‘*Studies in Poetry and Criticism.” By John Churton 
Collins. London: Bell. 1905. Gs. net. 


mie I TAKE no joy in striving : I have not been nuzzled 
or trained up in it.” Professor Churton Collins 
would find it hard to utter those words of Hooker. As 
we lay down this book of studies we feel the writer to 
be a sound scholar, a keen critic and a man of notice- 
able learning, but above all to be in method and in 
temper a born fighter. This particular collection of 
essays has unity and coherence only so far as they 
are regarded as different parts of a single plan of 
campaign, the campaign being conducted against 
the ‘‘loose record of personal impressions” and 
the ‘‘medium of esthetic trifling” into which, the 
preface tells us, modern poetry and modern criti- 
cism are resolving themselves. The campaign is 
strenuous and invigorating. At one plunge we escape 
from the regions of soft hypothesis and courteous 
reservation to a real battlefield where there is 
sturdy fighting afoot and no quarter asked or given. 
This book is a mine of learning. Indeed he must 
needs be an expert who can adequately gauge the 
value of the chapter on Miltonic myths or the pages 
wherein are traced some of the sources of Byron’s 
numerous borrowings. The essay on Longinus, again, 
is a solid contribution to the study of Greek criticism, 
and the examination of the alleged difficulties involved 
in ascribing the ‘‘ Treatise on the Sublime” to 
Zenobia’s versatile adviser would be worthy of a dis- 
tinguished place in any number of the ‘‘ Classical 
Review”. Such learning as is exhibited in these 
three hundred pages cannot be lightly or impertinently 
dismissed. The high level of thoroughness and accu- 
racy which they consistently maintain assures the 
permanence of their value to all professed students. 
But Professor Churton Collins is making an appeal not 
to professed students only, but to the general reader— 
the reader whom he hopes to wean from his dalliance 
with anemic poetry and slipshod criticism, and such a 
reader may be pardoned if the book leaves him a little 
discontented. For the mass of tough, solid, uncom- 
promising facts with which it provides him tends to 
induce a kind of intellectual dyspepsia and is only too 
likely to defeat its own admirable object. The hail- 
storm of facts and dates and every species of trust- 
worthy information with which the author batters the 
unresisting heads of his audience will make them 
writhe and groan and scream helplessly for mercy, and 
it will be with a sigh of profound relief, we fear, that 
they will turn again to the more humane atmosphere 
of the criticism which is based, to quote the preface, 
on ‘‘ undisciplined and uninstructed susceptibility ”. 
We have said that Professor Churton Collins is a 
born fighter. It is perhaps the vast number of im- 
penetrable facts which he has at command that makes 
him something of a bully too. He has always had a 
liking for the réle of literary Jack the Giant Killer and 
it is abundantly clear that even to-day he is, like Caius 


‘We must all be so grateful to Mr. Begley”, he 
writes ‘‘ for the discovery of this most interesting work 
[‘* Nova Solyma”| that it is with unfeigned regret that I 
am obliged to comment on the evidence and arguments 
with which he sustains his theory with unpleasant 
frankness”. These words are certainly written in alt 
sincerity ; but we feel instinctively that we shall have 
some fun before long. We have it in the next sentence. 
‘“*A more amazing tissue of ignorance and audacious 
sophistry probably no critic has ever had to unravel 
than what we find in Mr. Begley’s dissertations and 
notes.” Hurrah! If Professor Churton Collins did 
not enjoy writing that, then he must indeed allow us— 
if we too may be a little sesquipedalian—to congratu- 
late him unreservedly on the triumphant completeness 
with which he has subordinated personal predilection 
to a high sense of public duty. 

Even when he is engaged in defence he contrives 
nearly always to be defiant. He stands up manfully 
for Byron and Mr. William Watson and Mr. Gerald 
Massey, but it is in each case, we feel, as a party in a 
controversy. And all this gives to his work a tinge of 
bitterness which inevitably robs it somewhat of autho- 
rity as well as of charm. There is, indeed, something 
in his writing that reminds one of Macaulay: not his 
style, which is terse and business-like, but rather a 
certain brutality of emphasis. We are driven rather 
than led and are apt to resent it. His criticism, too, 
like Macaulay’s criticism, though it is always interesting 
and frequently brilliant, is only occasionally suggestive. 
Thus it comes that for the ordinary reader Professor 
Churton Collins is most stimulating when he is least 
vehement. And at times he is stimulating in high 
degree. The whole chapter, for example, on the Poets 
of America is quite admirable. We suspect that there 
are not a few comparatively well-read people who are 
unfamiliar even with Bryant’s ‘‘ Forest Hymn” or 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie” and to such this 
chapter will open the gates of a new and delightful 
world. 

Moreover, in spite of the something lacking of 
geniality and attractiveness the book has unusual 
weight and value. In the most important chapter, 
‘* The True Function of Poetry”, the author is at pains 
to show that as in Plato’s time so to-day and always the 
supreme test of greatness in a poet is the extent to 
which he is inspired to behold the true reality of things 
himself and to give his readers a glimpse into the world 
of idéac where alone we may find it, and a sense of high 
purpose so animates his presentment of this ancient 
creed that it loses little or nothing of its dignity and 
impressiveness. ‘‘ Studies in Poetry and Criticism” is 
a fine book because its author has high ideals and has 
lived with and learned to love the master-minds of 
literature : because in days when mere bookish prattling 
is all too common and all too highly rated it is good to 
meet with criticism that is strong and sane and serious. 


THE OLYMPIAN SPIRIT. 


“Essai de Chronologie Pindarique.”’ Par Camille Gaspar. 
Bruxelles: Lamertin. 1900. 


“Olympia.” Par Camille Gaspar. Paris: Hachette. 
1905. 


7EAR by year the study of the Greek spirit assumes 
more importance in modern thought. If paradox 
tempted us, we would almost say that Greek things 
are intimately valued by thoughtful minds in direct 
ratio as the educational value of the Greek language 
is disputed among pedagogues. The questions raised 
and discussed in these two able volumes are of speciak 
interest to all who feel the nearness of ancient Greece, 
because they are concerned with Greece as a whole, not 
with that distinctively Athenian life which too often is 
vaguely identified with the life of Hellas. Pindar is the 
only Greek poet whose significance was really common 
to all races of the Greek name. And the games, ex- 
pressive of a common worship and embodying certain 
common ideals of life, are properly associated with 
Pindar’s genius. ‘The association is not so accidental 
as might be supposed. We should not suppose that 
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Pindar was the inter-tribal poet of Greece merely because 
he chose for his main inspiration the inter-tribal games. 
It would be truer to say he chose these games for his 
principal matter because in them he found a convenient 
agoppy and vehicle for the expression of his non-Beeotian, 
non-Athenian, but remarkably Hellenic personality. 
The survival of his odes of victory, quite apart from 
their absolute excellence as poetry, is a fact of enormous 
philosophic value. He reveals, or rather communicates, 
the impulse which lay behind Greek thought and feeling. 
As we observe the balanced sanity of Sophocles or 
Pheidias, a certain perplexity underlies our admiration. 
Something must have inspired this perfection, but what ? 
Art in its approach to perfection (as somebody, we 
believe Mr. George Moore, has finely said) is apt to 
shed those signs of life by which the multitude recog- 
nises life. Absolute purity of proportion, as we get it 
in Sophocles or Pheidias, is apt to conceal altogether 
the primal aspirations on which we know it must be 
built. It is easy enough to describe the Parthenon 
as an embodiment of religion or patriotism, but it 
is difficult to feel this from intrinsic study of the 
Parthenon itself. We see it as art, pure and simple ; 
and it is only by an effort we remember that such art as 
this, like all art, is only the flower on a tree of many 
branches and deep roots. In Pindar we are really 
conscious of the complex Greek spirit at work. The 
enthusiasm of the man is visible—it has not yet 
reached the point where it is merged and hidden in the 
sheer form of the art. His odes really tell us why 
they are written, as well as how. Sophocles may be 
supremely Greek, but he no more explains Greece than 
Raphael explains the Renaissance. Pindar explains 
Greece as visibly as the Renaissance is explained by 
Michelangelo. As we read Pindar, the Greek cult 
of the body, the Greek worship of Opportunity and 
Victory, the Greek self-satisfaction, the Greek pride of 
the eyes and of life, the Greek association of natural 
with divine beauty, cease to be abstract doctrines. We 
are made to feel their force. , 

M. Gaspar’s treatise on Olympia, a work of patient 
research, enhanced immensely by its huge collection 
of references, is here detached from the Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, published under the 
direction of MM. Daremberg, Saglio, and Pottier. 
Incidentally it is pleasing to note what ample recogni- 
tion is given to the work of English scholars like 
Messrs. Frazer and Percy Gardner. Accurate informa- 
tion has been the foremost aim, but imagination has 
played its due if subordinate part and the picture pre- 
sented is very complete. As an essay in the science 
of reconstruction, we think this a remarkable work. 
It is not a discussion of the Olympic games; it is a 
minute description of them, educed in admirable order 
from original authorities. No better material could 
be sought for an understanding of that Greek racial 
life which was so much wider and deeper than 
the intense but brief vitality of the city-state. The 
Olympic games were much more than athletic con- 
tests diversified by social intercourse and invested 
with religious sanction. They were the International 
Expositions of the Greeks. The poet in quest of 
a hearing, the craftsman or inventor in search of 
a market, the merchant who was anxious to study 
“* foreign methods”, the scholar who desired to widen 
his horizon, above all the artist who sought inspiration 
together with a few good commissions—these came to 
Olympia. It was possible at Olympia to take in with 
a glance the whole Greek philosophy of life. In modern 
England an intelligent stranger might visit our race- 
courses, our churches, our best theatres, our political 
meetings, and find himself confronted either by dif- 
ferent types of crowd altogether, or by crowds that 
in each instance revealed some phase of profoundly 
English feeling hitherto quite unsuspected. We hear 
much, even now, of the levelling and consolidating 
influence of sport. But modern athletics, and the 
feelings they excite, would seem to offer but slight 
analogy to Olympia and the psychology of the 
Olympian multitude. We reflect upon our sport, 
expound its merits, even defend it. For the average 
Greek, no sanitary or educational arguments were 
needed in justification of his games. They were an 
enthusiasm, inexplicable no less to himself than to us. 


The nearest we can get to the Olympian feeling, 
perhaps, is to observe the emotion evoked by a popular 
Derby win. Thousands of people, very few of whom 
are personally acquainted with the lucky owner, many 


| of whom have never set eyes on a racehorse, and all 


of whom are profoundly unable to explain their excite- 
ment, are rapt in a mystical ecstasy and talk eagerly of 
what has happened. No statesman is so high that a 
Derby victory will not enhance the lustre of his name 
for at least many months. There is something racial 
here; patriotism, the sense of honour, stirrings of 
obsolescent feudal and chivalric feeling, are all some- 
how concerned. But the Derby enthusiasm affects 
only a minority, when all is said. To many intelligent 
minds the spectacle is merely one for detached contem- 
plation : a phenomenon that awakes interest, philosophic 
curiosity, and zsthetic pleasure, but nothing more— 
feelings of the kind which Catholic ritual (say) might 
excite in a poetically minded Protestant. Minds which 
are at once small and serious see nothing in the Derby 
whatever. To get some idea of Olympia, we must 
spread the intoxication of a brilliant Derby day over an 
entire race of people ; we must add the seriousness of 
a commemorative service in S. Paul’s, the national 
sentiment of a Royal jubilee, the dignity of a dozen 
State pageants, the éclat of some recognised inter- 
national Academy in music and art, and the spectacular 
impressiveness of an encamped host. Even then we 
fall short ; since a unity of all these things is incon- 
ceivable to minds that are rooted in a Christian 
civilisation. For the Greeks, at Olympia, all these 
things were fused in a mysterious contagion that was 
typically Pagan. It is doubtful how far the individual 
Greek was blindly devoted to sport as an amusement. 
Mere athleticism (as we should say) he certainly de- 
plored in the purest period of Greek feeling. Muscle 
and effort, without reverence and proportion, were 
thought offensive. The Farnese Hercules is by no 
means a conception of the heroic type ; it belongs to 
the later and decadent age of professional strong men. 
No doubt the utility of athletics as a military training 
was recognised—it is frequently mentioned, of course, 
and Plato makes much of it. But underlying the 
whole business of Olympia was a sentiment which all 
Greeks felt in common, and which no Greek could put 
into words for the simple reason that it was quite 
fundamental. We mean the sentiment of beauty as 
power—the sentiment that ascribed the exploits of 
a hero, not to his muscular development or mere 
speed of foot, but to the miraculous efficacy of his 
wholeness, balance, and harmony. This sentiment was 
the very essence of Greek religion, was as central for 
Greek religion as the doctrine of Love is central for 
Christianity. Moreover the young athlete—that type 
which inspired the best examples of Greek art—had a 
symbolic value which only paganism could feel. He 
stood for that ij/3n, that charm of ‘‘ youth and bloom 
and this delightful world”, which was so priceless 
because so evanescent. Christianity has taught that 
the meaning of life must be discovered through weak- 
ness and sorrow ; but the Greek religion taught that 
weakness and sorrow should be ignored, that the 
meaning of life was to be seized, if at all, im some brief 
moment of purely human perfection. The gulf between 
these two religions (the gulf, by the bye, which Socrates 
died in his attempt to pass) accounts for the enormous 
difficulty we find in trying to realise why Olympia was 
venerated, and why the games (which to us seem alien 
from devotion by their very nature) were regarded as a 
definite act of worship. That they were so regarded is 
quite certain. A person or State that interrupted by 
violence or marred in any way their smooth progress 
was looked upon by assembled Greece with precisely 
the same kind of horror as would now be excited in 
S. Peter’s at Rome by a person who brawled at the 
most sacred moment of the Mass, or as now is felt by 
most Catholics when they contemplate certain acts of 
the French Government. So conscious were the Eleans 
of the sacred character which Olympia had for Greece 
as a whole that in the fourth century B.c. they professed 
to regard ‘‘ le sol méme de l’Elide comme un territoire 
sacré ot l’on ne pouvait pénétrer en armes sous peine 
de sacrilége ”’. 


Pindar reflects all this. M. Gaspar in the earlier 
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volume has made the attempt to set the extant odes in 
chronological order, and to give life, as he says, to 
these works of the past by placing them “dans leur 
milieu historique”. The result is a mass of detailed 
circumstance that invests Pindar, around whose 
personality and work quite a mythical atmosphere 
gathered, with a character much more historical than 
he used to enjoy, even among the later Greek critics. 
Pindar is a master of allusion, and it goes without say- 
ing that a work which refers his compositions to their 
definite occasions is able to bring out many “‘ points” 
of which otherwise we should not perceive the specific 
relevancy. If we know when and why an ode was 
composed, we can perceive a flattering implication (for 
example) in many references that otherwise might pass 
for mere eloquence. Heroic genealogies are a strong 
oint with Pindar. To perceive their precise aptness 
is only possible in virtue of such research as M. Gaspar 
has made, and much that is obscure remains in any 
case. Sir Richard Jebb long ago corrected the notion 
that Pindar was a torrential, rather vague poet. He 
had on the contrary an almost unrivalled architectonic 
genius, and his apparent love of words for their own 
sake conceals an exhaustive accuracy of allusive detail. 
His mastery of complex metre, his verbal masonry, his 
victorious elaborateness, his exuberant imagery and 
vocabulary, were all astonishingly appropriate to the 
vast, swift, and splendid scenes that he commemorated. 
The triumph of chariots, and the wealth and lineage 
they symbolised; the solidarity of the Greek race, 
diffused even among remote islands, no corner of which 
he fails to explore ; the lust of victory and the passion 
of music; the thrill of heroic tradition; the gift of 
quick, arresting episode; a Miltonic sense of poetic 
vocation and divine awe; these elements are so com- 
bined in his work that it fully explains, even for us, the 
unique rank he held as choric poet. A consideration 
of his peculiar qualities lends additional point to the 
story of Alexander at the destruction of Thebes. To 
spare the house of Pindar would have been a natural 
impulse in the conqueror who visited the shrine of 
Zeus Ammon for confirmation of his own divine claims, 
and whose policy was to concentrate upon himself, by 
religious sanctions, a Pan-Hellenic sentiment. That 
Pindar’s work would appeal to Alexander personally 
we can readily understand. It has just the sweep of 
vision, the audacity, the rapidity of scheme and the 
dazzle of execution that a conqueror would be able to 
appreciate. The image of the eagle, so dear to Pindar, 
accords well with the wide, towering, and swooping 
flight that characterises his lyrical art. 


MACEDONIA TO-DAY. 


‘* Macedonia: Its Races and their Future.” By 
H. N. Brailsford. London: Methuen. 1906. 
12s, 6d. 


“] BREE hundred and sixty years before Christ Philip 

became supreme ruler of Macedon. They were 
troublous times ; his brother Perdiccas had been killed 
in battle, the victorious Illyrians threatened an in- 
vasion of the country, and of the two pretenders who 
laid claim to the throne, one had the active support 
of the all-powerful Athenians. In face of such diffi- 
culties small wonder the Macedonian heart failed. 
This was Philip’s opportunity. Rising to the occasion 
he at once set to work and reorganised his forces. 
He was a military genius and more a born leader of 
men and by his indomitable energy and skill, not only 
led his troops to victory but soon after established 
himself on the throne to the exclusion of his nephew 
Amyntas, the rightful heir. But his ambition was 
insatiable. Adopting a policy of aggression, he 
marched far and wide in search of fresh conquests until 
eventually the whole of Greece lay at his feet. Then 
it was that he embarked on his life’s ambition—the 
invasion of Persia. To a representative gathering at 
Corinth he disclosed his project, the various States 
acquiesced: he was appointed to command the con- 
federate forces, and but for his untimely assassina- 
tion who shall say how far his eastern frontiers may 
not have extended ? 


_ There are few traces to-day of Philip’s Empire, but!in 
its place a spectre has arisen far more dangerous to the 
peace of Europe than any descendant of the Macedonian 
king. In the European family, Macedonia is much 
in the position of a ward in Chancery. Her suit is 
for ever before the Courts; neither time nor money 
is any object; judgment is never final. .But if the 
plaintiff is dissatisfied, there is at least one saving 
clause—this political litigation has enriched a host of 
briefless authors. In this category however we are far 
from including Mr. Brailsford. He pleads with all the 
skill of ‘‘my learned friend”; his notes are replete 
with fresh points of evidence and, what is still more to 
the point, his peroration comprises a constructive 
scheme of settlement. We do not agree with him in his 


summing-up ; but we candidly confess that the case for 


Macedonia has never been better or more interestingly 
stated. In the first place the author has lived and 
travelled throughout the country: he has that rare 
gift, in dealing with Turkey, impartiality ; and lastly 
his historical information is exhaustive. If the 
causes that have led to recent disturbances are sought. 
for, the first chapter, on the characteristics of Turkish 


rule, will supply the answer—official corruption: if 


the evil effects of this system are doubted, one has 
only to read the author’s description of village life in 
Macedonia and judge of the results. There is a short 
chapter on the Orthodox Church, far too short in. 
our estimation, when it is remembered that the 
religious differences of the various churches in the 
Near East is the main obstacle to any Macedonian 
settlement, and the remainder of the book, with the 
exception of the last hundred pages or so, is taken up 
with a full description of the various Balkan races 
and the Bulgarian propaganda, which movement is un- 
doubtedly the mainspring of the revolutionary clock. 
With regard to the first, the author writes minutely and 
at length of Greeks, Albanians, Serbs and Vlachs: he 
knows all intimately, from personal contact. Even 
one who has lived in the Balkans for many years 
may learn much from a study of Mr. Brailsford’s book, 
especially as to those curious sects, the Doummé and 
the Bektashis, the first Jews who actually accepted 
a Messiah though becoming later on followers of the 
Prophet ; the second a Mohammedan monastic order 
who claim affinity with Freemasons. It is only when the 
‘* Problem of Reform” is discussed that we are at issue 
with this most agreeable author and then not because his 
panacea is at all impracticable, but forasmuch as it is 
evident that he has failed to grasp the essential fact 
that a final settlement of the Macedonian question 
is diametrically opposed to the individual aspirations. 
of the Powers and States concerned. Indeed, Mr. 
Brailsford unconsciously admits as much. He tells 
us of Austrian and Russian ambitions on the 2gean 
littoral, and of Italian designs in Albania. He knows 
the extent of Greek and Bulgarian claims as regards 
Macedonian spoil, and gauges to a nicety the portions 
coveted by Servia and Albania. Need we add 
that he thoroughly recognises possible opposition 
by the Sultan to any disarrangement of the “‘ status. 
quo”? Thus we ask, what chance has the best laid 
scheme of reforms in this land of conflicting interests ? 
Mr. Brailsford considers that he has solved the difficulty 
by evolving a plan of international control. As far as. 
England is concerned, the idea is excellent: but 
how about the other interested parties? Does he 
really believe that any such scheme would be accept-- 
able? We entirely agree that some such arrangement 
if honestly executed, would go far to settle this inter- 
minable Eastern difficulty. The unfortunate thing is 
that no Power in Europe sees eye to eye with us on 
these lines. In our view, always provided that war is 
averted (a very precarious hypothesis) the Balkan 
impasse will be removed something after this wise. 
The Turks, a steadily dissolving quantity in Macedonia, 
will ultimately withdraw to Anatolia; whilst the 
Bulgarians, by reason of their superior national develop-. 
ment, will permeate European Turkey to the absorption. 
of all other races. As for the Albanians, their dream 
of autonomy may well be realised, always provided. 
Austria does not intervene. As to the kingdom of 
Greece, prophecy is less difficult, for in calling to 
mind a few incidents in the late war with Turkey the 
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idea of regaining the Byzantine Empire is ludicrous in | 
the extreme. 

There are natural forces at work in the Balkans to-day | 
that are surely, though slowly it is true, making for a 
lasting settlement. Unfortunately British sentimentality 
has in the past upset the order of things. It is to be hoped 
that in the future we shall be a little more practical and 
shall we say too a little less hypocritical in our sym- | 
pathy for the Macedonian peasant. Our attitude in the | 
past has convinced him that we are prepared to further 
his cause, if need be by force of arms. Are we ? 


MEN AND MANORS. 


‘* The Manor and Manorial Records.” By N. J. Hone. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


} = owes much to her manorial institutions, 

and it is remarkable that when so many scholars, 
recognising the bearing of the manor on the general 
history of our country, have made it their especial study, 
the number of people with any clear conception of what 
a manor really is should be so exceedingly small. Per- 
haps however this is scarcely to be wondered at since 
the rights and duties embodied in a single word of five | 
letters do not lend themselves to ready definition, and | 
their political significance cannot be conveyed in a | 
few short sentences. The use of terms which bear a | 
different meaning at different periods of history may 
easily leave a wrong impression on the mind of any- 
one unable to perceive in which sense they are used in 
the particular instance. Mr. Hone has managed to 
escape the main dangers of this obscurity with very 
commendable skill ; the expression “ villain proper” is 
however too ambiguous. ‘‘ Villain” is vague enough ; 
the addition of ‘‘ proper”? makes confusion worse con- 
founded. Words are tricky things to play with, as 
the American found to his discomfiture when, discover- 
ing a gentleman of his own surname described 
by a certain lord of the manor as ‘his neif”, pro- 
ceeded to trace his descent from the father of the 
said lord, thinking ‘‘neif” good Anglo-French for 
nephew. This instance of American ingenuity is 
brought to mind by a deed of manumission at the end 
of the book. There is no dearth of manorial literature 
stowed away on the more inaccessible shelves of various 
libraries, but most of it is rather too technical to interest 
the uninitiated reader, who should be grateful to Mr. 
Hone for giving him an opportunity to obtain a good 
general idea of old country life without too severe a 
mental effort. Account rolls, Court rolls, and Cus- 
tumals yield plenty of material to the patient searcher, 
and Mr. Hone has borrowed freely from them to explain 
the rural arrangements under which our forefathers 
lived. Under his guidance we are glad to renew 
acquaintance with the Lord of the Manor and his staff, | 
to pay a visit to the manor house, perambulate the 
open fields, and take a turn through the village. The 
reeve, bailiff, hayward, ploughman, and herds of sorts 
are all old friends whom it is a pleasure to meet again. 
Account rolls, especially those of the monastic houses, 
were very carefully kept, and curious entries are some- 
times found in them ; amongst the expenses of the kitchen 
in one old roll of the time of Henry V1. figures an item 
lbs. of sparrows’ eggs 13d.” ; there is no demand 
nowadays for sparrows’ eggs, and ewes’ milk, formerly 
consumed in large quantities, has ceased to be a 
marketable commodity. The record above referred to 
notes a box-chair bought for gs., and two chairs sent 
to be mended, which indicates considerable luxury for 
the period. To-day those same chairs would be worth 
a fortune to the lucky dealer who managed to secure 
them. _ Beer, or its equivalent, ale, played as important 
a part in the court-baron as in the modern police-court, 
with this difference, that the consumer was an object of 
more solicitude than the brewer: the ale-tasters must 
have been men of iron, and evidently did not neglect 
their duties to judge from the number of convictions 
secured. Since His Majesty’s Ministers are pledged to 
temperance reform they ought to study the statute of 
Henry III. which condemned ‘‘ knavish brewers to the 
tumbril and dunghill’ and consider whether it might 
not be revived with advantage to the public. e 


assize of bread claimed its victims as well as that of 
beer, and at Gnossall, in the twenty-first year of Her 
Gracious Majesty Queen Elizabeth, four bakers, one of 
them a woman, of ‘‘ human bread” break the assize and 
are thereupon in mercy—a welcome footnote clears them 
of an attempt to promote cannibalism. Free traders 
will sympathise with Roger Jones, who ‘‘ not having 
lands and tenements to the yearly value of 20 marks 
hath not used a cap on Sunday last according to the 
form of the Statute on this behalf lately made and pro- 
vided”. Neglect to see that his holiday head-gear 
was made of wool knit and dressed in England as 
required by the Act of 13 Eliz. passed to encourage 
the wool trade rendered Roger liable to be mulcted 
in the sum of 3s. 4d. But it would be wrong to pore 
too long over the high crimes and misdemeanours 
chronicled in the Court rolls. The clue to the daily 
round of the more law-abiding inhabitants of the 
village, who must have constituted the greater part of 
a rural community, lies in the Custumals, where are set 
out the rents services and customs which regulated the 
lives of the folk within the jurisdiction of the manor. 
Gone is the open-field system, and with it have nearly 
disappeared those rights of common which helped the 
small cultivator to eke out a precarious livelihood, but 
the land-reformer of to-day can turn to the mouldy 
records which survive the wreck of the old manorial 
organisation and there gather many ahint which will 
help to explain why, on hearing that the scheme for 
providing labourers with three acres and a cow had 
been abandoned, the American exclaimed ‘‘ Wal, I am 
glad for the cow”. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Lapse of Vivien Eady.” 
London: Nash. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Charles Marriott is one of the most irritating of 
modern novelists. His work promises so much and 
each new book has left a sort of impression that 
next time will come the fulfilment. He has style, 
a certain distinction and he has the literary sense— 
qualities by no means common in the modern novelist. 
But unfortunately his latest novel darkens our hopes 
and expectations. It has neither the distinction of 
‘‘ The Column ” nor the human interest of ‘‘ Genevra”’ 
and ‘*Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement”. Frankly it is 
dull and ponderous, disappointing both in theme and 
treatment. It deals with the psychology of a young 
girl’s mind during the period of her engagement—a 
subject which has attracted the attention of many 
novelists. Mr. George Meredith, for instance, to name 
the obvious master of Mr. Marriott, has elaborated the 
theme with penetrating insight and subtle magic in the 
picture of Clara Middleton in ‘‘ The Egoist”. But Mr. 
Marriott, even if his probings into the dim recesses of 
a maiden’s heart are psychologically correct, does not 
succeed in making them interesting. He tantalises the 
reader but he does not please or enthral, while the nu- 
merous passages of analysis seem trivial and ineffectual. 
Vivien Eady’s “lapse” is nothing more serious than 
the breaking of her engagement with a very smug 


By Charles Marriott. 


_ immaculate person to whom she is betrothed when the 


story opens. The meeting with a big, bluff, open-air 
sort of man—a journalist who has given up Fleet 
Street to take to farming—combined with Cornish air 
is too much for her susceptibilities. On page 12 of the 
volume the reader knows that Vivien will succumb to 
the fascination of the ‘‘ back-to-the-lander”, but it is 
not until he has got through three hundred pages that 
the lapse occurs. The bulk of the book is padding 
pure and simple, and very dull padding. Humphrey 
Stott—the farmer-journalist—has to behave for the 
purposes of the author like a born idiot, which 
Mr. Marriott, however, assures us he was not. From 
some quixotic idea of shielding a dead woman who 
has never been anything to him he fathers her boy and 
passes himself off as a widower although he has never 
been married. Complications of course ensue, and 
Stott gets a very bad reputation which he does not 
deserve. The working out of the little mystery con- 
nected with him and his boy and a scene where a 
woman makes passionate love to him combined with 
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a great deal of talk eke out the story which limps 
lamely to its foregone conclusion. Mr. Marriott is 
something of a phrase-maker, and many of the best 
things in the book are said by the way. 


**Jacob and John.” By Walter Raymond. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 


This is a leisurely story of Somerset life in the days 
when an adventurous lad who went seafaring might 
be captured by Salee rovers, and when his fellow- 
villagers received the news that he had ‘‘ turned Turk ” 
with the complacent reflection that at least he had not 
disgraced them by becoming a Papist! Mr. Raymond 
takes a long time to tell his simple tale, but if one is 
not in a hurry it is worth while to read it to the end. 
The orphan John Handsford and his miserly grand- 
father Jacob, kept at peace only by the kindly servant 
Hannah Pearce, are men whose like may well have 
lived in the West a hundred and fifty years ago. The 
yokels who form the chorus of the drama so abound in 
that particular crass stolidity which Walter Bagehot, a 
good Somerset man, admired as a valuable national 
asset that their company becomes somewhat weari- 
some. The plot is mechanical: we know already the 
clever rogue (here an attorney’s clerk) who turns a 
stupid scoundrel to his will and so ruins the hero. 
Hannah, however, is a more original figure, and the 
contrast between her semi-maternal care for young 
John (who must needs believe himself in love with 
her) and her infatuation for the dapper fortune-hunting 
attorney’s clerk is effectively used: the result is a 
character-study of merit. But it is no slur on Mr. 
Raymond’s careful work—he has obviously been at 
some pains over his hero’s adventures in Morocco— 
to say that the novel is far too long, and that his 
effects might have been produced in briefer compass. 


‘For Life and After.” By George R. Sims. Chatto and 
Windus. 1906. 6s. 


A novel with a purpose. Mr. George R. Sims 
holds strong views on the subject of the detection of 
crime and the wickedness of conviction on purely 
circumstantial evidence. He considers that the defect 
of our police system is that from the moment a person 
is arrested for a crime, the one object of those concerned 
in criminal procedure is to prove that the arrested 
person is the guilty one. ‘‘ From the Treasury to the 
humblest police-constable concerned in the case the one 
idea is—-the crime must be brought home to the prisoner 
in the dock by the employment of every legitimate 
means. To search for somebody else—to suggest that 
somebody else might be guilty—would not be playing 
the game according to the time-honoured rules.” This 
is very well as material for a pamphlet, but as the motif 
for a novel where all the facts are constructed to fit in 
with the preconceived notion, it somehow fails to con- 
vince. It is no doubt true as stated that the characters 
in the story have their counterpart in real life. Pro- 
bably Mr. Sims has drawn his picture of an innocent 
woman suffering penal servitude for life from a cele- 
brated case of some years back. Mr. Sims is a born 
melodramatist. He has a keen eye for theatrical effect, 
and his work makes its inevitable appeal to those who 
like lurid incidents illuminated by limelight. 


‘‘The Purloined Prince.” By Edgar Turner and Reginald 
Hodder. London: Caxton Press. 1905. : 


This extravaganza of the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda” order 
shows little freshness or originality, except such as may 
consist in making free with the personalities of an 
independent prince and a proprietor of a casino on the 
Riviera. The authors might as well have laid their 
scene at Monte Carlo as at ‘‘Montara”’. The story, 
such as it is, moves rapidly, and the fight between 
Montara policemen and a body of stage Irishmen will 
probably be considered in some circles to palpitate with 
actuality. The plot is absurd, the love-interest very 
commonplace, and really the German Emperor and his 
telegrams might have been kept out of it. Apparently 
briskness covers many defects, for one goes on reading 
the book although it is quite impossible to care how it 
ends. We forgot to say that there is a wicked American 
consul whose niece had very blue eyes. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘*The Seraphic Keepsake: a Talisman against Temptation written 
for Brother Leo by Saint Francis of Assisi: also his Words of 
Counsel and Praise of God Most High. Printed in Facsimile 
from the Saint’s Handwriting, and set forth in English by 
Reginald Balfour of the Third Order of Saint Francis, Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge.” London: Burns. 3s. 6d. net. 


This little book deals with a fascinating subject, the three 
known autographs of S. Francis of Assisi. The author's 
enthusiasm—all the more delightful for a certain buoyant 
freshness—gives it a pleasant flavour, but this same enthusiasm 
~-however naturally—has played him the trick of hurrying 
him into print before he was quite ripe for a systematic exposi- 
tion of his subject. There are too many errors of fact in the 
book : we notice four at least, perhaps five, on the first page, 
which is only a half-page. Mr. Balfour's history of the letter 
to Fra Leone is defective : he tells us, more than once, that the 
original is preserved in the Vatican, but the little parchment is 
at Spoleto, in the safe keeping of the Archbishop, and its 
habitat is specified in a book that must often have been in 
the author’s hands, P. Lemmens’ “ Opuscula Sancti Patris 
Francisci”. Then Mr. Balfour implies that the letter disap- 
peared from the Church of the Friars Minor Conventual at 
Spoleto some time after 1623, because Jacobilli (writing in 
1661) does not include it in his “catalogue of all the relics 
preserved in the Churches of Umbria”. Yet Jacobilli in 


(Continued on page 500.) 
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cataloguing this Church’s treasures expressly implies that his 
list is not complete by adding “et altre sacre reliquie”. A 
scrap of writing would have but small interest for him as 
compared with the bone of a saint, as is proved by his in- 
cluding “ part of the head of S. George” among the relics of 
the Basilica at Assisi, and omitting all mention of the famous 
Benediction of S. Francis which, at the time, had been there 
close upon four hundred years. On the subject of the Bene- 
diction itself Mr. Balfour seems to us even less felicitous. He 
takes the whole of the hieroglyphic thereon to be a human 
head: wild as have been the surmises on the subject, none 
seems to us so curiously unimaginative as this. Curiously, 
because Mr. Balfour is endowed with a keen imagination. He 
is the first to point out that the saint has unquestionably put 
the Tau on the Benediction to the uses of a Cross of Blessing, 
after the manner of such crosses in the text of Missals and 
other liturgical books. This is a real gain to our knowledge of 
the mystic parchment ; it adds distinctly to the fascinations of 
the relic ; and all students of the subject will gratefully acclaim 
so happy a touch of the right uses of imagination. The book 
is of value because of its facsimiles of documents that all 
must desire to see, and because it is the first book wholly de- 
voted to the intensely interesting subject of the autographs 
of S. Francis; but before it can be accepted as an entirely 
trustworthy guide, it needs the elimination of a number of 
scarcely excusable errors of fact, and, as we think, the revision 
of its main conclusions. 


‘‘ Paris sous Napoléon. Administration, Grands Travaux.” 
T. de Lauzac de Laborie. Paris: Plon Nourrit. 1905. 


The extraordinary and prolific genius of the great Napoleon 
is most clearly demonstrated by the enormous number of 
highly technical works which might be devoted entirely to 
studies of his administrative capacity. To a certain extent 
this has been done and anyone who wishes to form an 
adequate idea of the work he got through in a short life and 
has the time for it can gather the best general notion from 
dipping into the volumes of his correspondence. In this book 
the author has brought together the record of the construc- 
tive work he accomplished in the city of Paris itself and has 
shown in a laborious task an immense amount of industry and 
grasp of detail. No one who makes a special study of the 
history of Paris can afford to ignore the information col- 
lected here, which is so well and comprehensively treated as 
to make interesting as a treatise what might well have been 
merely a mass of dry detail. A few sentences will show what 
the supervision of the master mind meant in the matter of 
Paris alone. When engaged at Bayonne in 1808 in the settle- 
ment of the thorny Spanish problem he writes as follows: 
“Monsieur Cretet, send me a short report on the public works 
I have ordered. How is the Bourse getting on? Is the 
Convent of the Filles St. Thomas demolished? and is the new 
building rising? What are they doing with the Arc de 
Triomphe? How about the depot for wines? and in what 
stage are the granaries? and the Madeleine? Are all these 
matters really progressing? Shall I be able tocross the Jéna 
bridge on my return? So much for Paris!” All these ques- 
tions had to be answered with particularity and minuteness, 
there was no shuffling out of them. This was efficiency in 
action, 


Par 


‘The Eleven Eaglets of the West.” 
Murray. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Fountain has been induced to write this fourth book on 
“that enchanting land ”—America—owing to the interest taken 
in previous works of a similar kind. The interest of the present 
volume derives actuality from the tragedy which has just over- 
taken California, to whose natural characteristics the opening 
chapter is devoted. In the days when Mr. Fountain was ex- 
ploring the Wild West San Francisco was not the important city 
it has since become, and in the interval the whole coast settle- 
ment from Canada to Mexico has undergone vast changes. 
Mr. Fountain refers to the “human works of all descriptions ” 
which have sprung up in the last two or three decades, and we 
can only reflect that Nature has undone in minutes what the 
labours of many thousands built up in the course of years. 


By Paul Fountain. London: 


‘‘ Handbook of Metallurgy.” Vol. I. By Prof. C. Schnabel. 
Translated by Prof. H. Louis. Second Edition. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 25s. 


Metallurgy is the most important and extensive branch of 
applied chemistry, and its industrial and economic value both 
in Great Britain and especially in the colonies render it a 
national industry of the first rank. An authoritative handbook 
is welcome and this is supplied by Prof. Schnabel’s “ Handbook 
of Metallurgy”. Whilst there are many excellent treatises 
on special branches of metallurgy, each dealing with an in- 
dividual metal, Prof. Schnabel’s book was the first complete 
work on the whole subject, apart from elementary text-books 
and introductory manuals. Both the original German edition 
and the English translation published in 1898 are recognised 
as standard books on the general metallurgy of the metals, and 
the second edition thoroughly maintains this status. The 


subject-matter is brought well up to date, special attention 
being given to the modern developments of electro-metallurgy. 
Though the translator states that he “has subordinated literary 
style to literal accuracy” he has been thoroughly successful 
in rendering the original into good readable English, and the 
translation, as well as the original, bears the impress of 
authority and direct knowledge. 


‘‘Here and There.” Memories. By H. G. Keene. 
Brown and Langham. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Indian civilians of a generation back will remember Mr. 
Keene as a colleague whose literary proclivities stood in the 
way of his official eminence, while the calls of his service 
restricted to little more than fugitive work a writer who under 
other conditions might have attained distinction as a man of 
letters. He has summed up his memories in an easy and 
pleasant narrative which shows how much he might have 
achieved. The Indian reminiscences will afford useful material 
for the historian who desires to reproduce Anglo-Indian life in 
the Victorian period. The English experiences have little 
interest except for the author and his friends. 


“The World of To-day.” Vol. V. by A. R. Hope Moncrieff 
(London: Gresham Publishing Co.) continues the survey of the 
lands and peoples of the globe as seen in travel and commerce, 
the present volume dealing with South America. It is a com- 
pilation full of varied interest, notwithstanding the kindred 
origin of the peoples of the Continent. “More or less closely 
imitating the constitution of the United States, all the South 
American nationalities except in Guiana, are now republics. 
But what republics! The ‘ disunited states’, from first to last, 
would make the best name for these unstable powers, torn by 
mutual ill-will and by internal commotions that, as freedom 
might well protest, are but the inheritance of quarrels, con- 
spiracies, revolts and usurpations well known to the days of 
royal bondage.” The volume is admirably illustrated and well 
supplied with maps. 


The Century Magazine (November to April, ros. 6d.) and 
St. Nicholas (Vol. XXXIII. 6s.), both published in England by 
Messrs. Macmillan, are full as ever of the good work, literary 
and artistic, which has secured them a place in so many 
British homes. The “Century’s” principal serial is Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s new novel “ Fenwick’s Career”. 
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There is an idea that photography can be practised 
only by those possessing considerable knowledge 
of its technical details; that it is a difficult, messy 
and costly pastime, requiring a dark room. How 
erroneous is this idea, so far as the Kodak method 
s concerned, is conclusively shown in the new and 
attractive Kodak Book, which, now that the 
Spring is here, with its bright days and open air 
life, should be read by all in search of a pleasing 
and profitable pastime. 
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THE 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Largest and Most Authoritative 
Financial Review of the day, number- 
ing among its Literary Contributors 
Statesmen and Many Eminent Writers, 
and forming a complete survey of 
the Month’s Financial Events. 


APRIL CONTENTS include, 


among other articles, contributions by 


The Right Hon. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE, P.C., M.P., 


FINANCE IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT,” 


AND 


MR. J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P., 
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THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
consists each month of 240 pages of literary and statistical matter, and 
is of the greatest interest to the investor, but not to the speculator. 
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LORD CURZON IN INDIA. 


Being a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and 
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With a Portrait, Explanatory Notes and an Index, and with an 
Introduction by 


SIR THOMAS RALEIGH, K.C.S.I. 


Svo. net. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. With 
Portraits. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. By 


SEVEN FRIENDS. Edited by E. G. SANDForD, Archdeacon 
of Exeter. With Photogravure and other Illustrations, In 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 
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FLELDING HALL. $8vo. 10s. net. 
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LADY BALTIMORE. 


Illustrated. Crown S8vo. 6s, 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Addresses on Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, during Lent, 1906. By Canon H. HENSLEY 
HENSON, B.D., Hon. D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Man, or Problems Ancient and Modern relating to Man.eee 
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- ° - F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 
- Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
The International News 23 & 85 Duane Sr. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.). Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
- The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
. The Montreal News yo St. James's Street. 


MonTreAt, Canava 
. A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. i 


rine Street. 
- Central News Agency, Ltd., Capetown; Johannes- 
burg; Pretoria ; rban, and all branches. 
Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane ; 
ert 


Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
. Gordon & Gotch, Wellington; Auckland ; Christchurch. 
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PARTS I. and II. NOW READY. 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE WAY OF 
ATLASES. 


THE ATLAS 


OF THE 


WORLD'S COMMERCE. 


Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., &c. 


1,000 A/APS and DIAGRAMS, with Voluminous Text. 


The result of many Years of Labour in One Volume available to 
Everyone. To be issued in 22 Parts, published fortnightly. The 
price of each part is only 6d, net. 


_ We desire specially to bring before the notice of the commercial community in 
this country a new work of most exceptional interest—a work which ought to com- 
mand the attention of the British and American peoples in so far as they are inte- 
rested in the development of the trade of their countries. It is true that there is no 
dearth of statistical information about our commerce, but, to ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred, these endless complicated returns convey little or no real meaning. 
But, if they are translated into graphic form, then the facts are at once apparent. 
This is done in ‘Tue ATLas or THE Wortp’s CommeERcE.” It is quite a revela- 
tion. It supplies what has hitherto been a real want in our everyday commercial 
education. We see at a glance the World's Trade in every commodity ; we see our 
own share in it, and can contrast it with that of other countries. It also throws 
light on possible future develop It plies the knowledge which is indis- 
pensable to the Merchant who would master the facts and principles of commerce. 

To prove that this is no exaggerated statement, we can only refer you to the 
Atlas itself. It has only to be studied in order to appreciate its full value. 


The 22 Parts will be sent post free to any part of the World, 
as published, for 15'- (Fifteen Shillings), or are obtainable for 6d. 
each from any Newsagent or Bookseller. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


’ Each volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure. These are in many cases made from works which have not 
previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of the principal 
Works of the Artist. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHER- TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arruur Bett. 
HOOD. By J. E. Puyritan, 
| PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. By EVERARD | ArTHUR BELL. 


MEYNELL, 
BOTTICELLI. By Ricuarp Davey. | 


SIR JOSHU . By 
aJOSHUA REYNOLDS. By FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Koxovv. 


CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By BURNE-JONES, By Matcoim Bett. 
Sir James D. Linton, R.1. | PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Bacory. 
GOZZOLI. By Strokes. ROSSETTI. By Ernest Raprorp. 
RAPHAEL, By Sra.ey. ANGELICO. 
VAN DYCK, By Hvcu Stoxes. 
G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantin. 
“ Messrs. Newnes’ new celebrated series devoted to the great masters... 
excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to 
secure reproductions of some of the less known and least accessible of the painter's 
chief works.”"—Studio. 


By Epvccumpe 


LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By 


Henry Mies. 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED ARTS. 


; A series of Volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing 
information of a really practical value to collectors and students. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest 
cuality, and include both Monochromes and Subjects in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net each. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pircaien Know.es. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fenn. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenprick. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 
OLD PEWTER. By Matcotm Bett. 
FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By Henri Frantz. 
“wil strongly to collectors.” —Standard. 
“*(English Embroidery.) ” “The illustrations are numerous and beautiful.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 
‘‘From beginning to end always companionable, sincere, and instructive ; we 
can imagine no more useful and agreeable volume.” —Bystander. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


LOVE AND LORDSHIP. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘ The Heart of a Girl.” 


“* Our readers need no reminding of the excellences of Miss Warden's latest (one is 
tempted, candidly, to say best) book, ‘ Love and Lordship.” This admirably con- 
trived story of a jewel robbery, love, and mystery reads even better as a complete, 
compact novel than asa serial. It hasno delays, no inadequacies or lame subter- 
fuges. Miss Warden is a surprising author. She writes many books, but maintains 
in all a constant level of accomplishment, and sometimes even rises above her own 
high standard, as in this novel, ‘The House on the Marsh,’ and one or two others. 
Her regular readers ought to be hand ly aug d in number by the publica- 
tion of ‘ Love and Lordship.’ "—Morning Leader. 


THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “ The Leavenworth Case.” 
(Shortly. 


A MENDER OF NETS. 
By WILLIAM MACKAY, Author of ‘‘ The Popular Idol.” 

* An event in the world of fiction......simple, tender, austere, intensely human 
with absorbing interest......A novel as uncommon in design and in execution as itis 
welcome and sure of appreciation.” — World. 

“*A trenchant sketch, It has atouch of just that sort of satire to be found in 
Ibsen's ‘ Saviour of Society.’”—Oxtlook. 


MARA: an Unconventional Woman. 
By CHRIS HEALY, Author of “‘ Heirs of Reuben,” &c. 
‘* A sympathetic figure.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
4 vigorous novel.” —T7ibune. 
* A capital story, admirably told."—Zast Anglian Times. 


IN THE ROARING FIFTIES. 


By EDWARD DYSON, Author of ‘‘ The Gold-Stealers.” 
“* & vivid and entertaining picture.”—Manchester Guardian. 
‘* 4 capital story.” — Standard. 
‘* Since the appearance of ‘ Robbery under Arms,’ there has not been written so 
craftsmanlike an Australian book.”—British Australasian. 


RED RECORDS. By A tice Perrin, Author of 


| ** East of Suez,” &c. (May. 
THE LOST EARL OF ELLAN. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL PRAED. [Jay. 


THE FERRY OF FATE: a Tale of Russian 


Jewry. By Samuet Gorpvon, Author of Sons of the Covenant.” 


HARLEY GREENOAK’S CHARGE. By 


Bertram Mirtrorp, Author of The Gun-Runner,” &c. 


FOR LIFE—AND AFTER. By Georce R. Sims 


Dagonet”). Sgconp ImMpREssION. 


THE FREEMASONS. 


SEcoND IMPRESSION. 


CASTE AND CREED. By F. E. Penny, Author 


of ** The Sanyasi.” Seconp Impression. 


HUGO: a Fantasia on Modern Themes. 


Bennett, Author of ‘* The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 


THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By 


Atice Perrin, Author of The Stronger Claim,” &c. Seconp Impression. 


THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. 


By Rovert Barr, Author of “* A Prince of Good Fellows,” &c. 


By L. S. Grsson. 


By ARNOLD 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. Cou' 
LECTED Liprary EpiTion in Five Crown Svo. Volumes, bound in buckram, 
30s. net for the five volumes. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


CoLitectep Liprary Epition in Six Crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, 36s. net for the six volumes. 


THE POCKET CHARLES DICKENS. 


Being a Choice of Favourite Passages from his Works, made by Atrrep H. 


Hyatt. In 16mo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 
(/mmediately. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 
By CLrement L. Wracce, F.R.G.S. With 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF 


ENGLAND. By Artuur L. Satmon. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net. 


NEW EDITION, in Pocket Size, pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. ed by H. Vaw Lacn. Pocket Epition in 4 Vols., with 
32 Portraits. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


a NTENTE CORDIALE” SCHOOL OF 
LANGUAGES. 
6: REGENT STREET, W. 


Every language taught by skilled Native Professors. 
Expert translations in every language. 
Business letters translated in a few hours from 1s. each. 


LIFF HOUSE, Hove, Sea Front, Brighton. — Pre- 
‘ parat School for Hy Best modern methods. Playing fields. Sea 
bathing. Best dietary. Most healthy. Specially-built Schoolroom and Dormi- 
tories overlooking the sea. Careful attention to delicate or backward boys. 
Moderate Fees.—Apply the Rev. HEADMASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 

AMINATION, June 5, 6,and7. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 

five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. uncil Nominations, 

value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May oth, 3oth, 
and 31st. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several’ HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £10 or £20, or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15 and Junior 
Candidates under 14 on May ist.— Apply to the Bursar, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 1906. For full particulars apply to the 
Heap MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—Sr. Catherine’s School. 


Modern Education ; entire charge taken of children whose parents are 
travelling or abroad ; holiday home, Croft, Portinscale, Keswick. Escort: 
Brighton to Wigan or Preston. Special methods of teaching English to children 
of foreigners.—Address, April1r to May 1, Principats, Croft, Portinscale, 
Keswick. 


JT AW TUTOR.—R. B. Weir, B.A., LL.B.—All 


, Bar and Solicitors’ Exams. Over 80 per cent. successes.—14 Pavilion Parade, 
Brighton. 


EMBROKE, 16 and 17 Lorna Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Individual p: tion for University and similar Exams. Number of 

pils, about eight. ome comforts and influence. Recent success, March 1906— 

Cambridge Additionals, 1st Class ; Previous, Part I., rst Class ; Previous, Part II., 
ath Class.—Apply, A. A. von Mertz, B.A , Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1: Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. /ry moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and Sey teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 1st and 7th Scholarships, Winchester. 1905 ; 
1st Scholarship, Bradfield ; 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's. 


Write for Prospectus. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites Applications for Appointment 
to the undermentioned ts at the L.C.C. RESIDENTIAL and DAY TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE for WOMEN ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, Avery Hill, 
Eltham, S.E., which will be opened in October, 1905 :— 

(1) Resident Vice-Principal and Teacher of Method, Logic, Psychology, and 
es History and Theory of Education, salary £200 a year with board and 
lodging. 

(2) Kesident Science Mistress (Chemistry, Physics, and Botany), salary 
£160 a year with board and lodging ; experience in the independent manage- 
ment of a laboratory is essential. 

(3) History and Geography Mistress (resident or non-resident), salary £130 a 
year with board and lodging, or £160 a year without. 

(4) Mistress of Drawing and Nature Study (non-resident), salary £160 


a year. 

(s) Mathematics Mistress (resident or non-resident), salary £130 a year with 
board and lodging, or £160 a year without. 

(6) Modern Languages Mistress (English and French), resident or non- 
resident, salary £120 a year with board and lodging, or £150 a year without. 
so must be able to teach French orally. A knowledge of Latin is 

esirable. 

For each of the above posts, except number (4), the possession of a degree (or 
-equivalent) is essential. All members of the staff must be qualified to supervise the 
ractice of the students in elementary schools. In the case of posts (3) to (6) pre- 
erence will be given to applicants who have experience in organising games. 
Resident Mistresses will be expected to take part in the social life of the College. 
Members of the staff may be required to teach other subjects in which they possess 
the requisite knowledge. 
Successful candidates will be required to take up their duties after the summer 


holida 

Application should be made on the official form to be obtained from the Clerk of 
the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, 7 May, 1906, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should enclose 
a stam and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the Committee 
will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE TRUMAN COLLECTIONS. 
THE THIRD AND FINAL PORTION OF THE COLLECTION OF 
ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
nd, W.C., on MONDAY, April 23, 1906. and five following days, at One o'clock 
recisely (by order of the Executors), the THIRD and CONCLUDING 
RTION of the VALUABLE COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS and 
DRAWINGS of the late Edwin Truman, Esq., M.R.C.S., The Home Field, 
Putney Hill, S.W., comprising Topographical Views, many relating to London— 
Mezzotints of Fancy Subjects—an extensive Collection of Early Engraved 
Portraits, mostly English Historical Prints—Mezzotint Portraits, &c.—also Draw- 
ings - Old Masters—Water-colour and other Drawings, principally of the English 
School—a large number of the works of George Shepheard, abeiies a Series of 
his Original Sketch-Books—a few Framed Engravings, Drawings, and Oi 


Paintings. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. HON. STEPHEN W. LAWLEY; 

THE LIBRARY OF ARTHUR RAM ESC. DECEASED; THE 
MRS. SKEFFINGTION-SMYTH; AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 30, 1906, and three following days, at One 
o'clock we 4 BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of the 
late REV. HON. STEPHEN W. LAWLEY, Spurfield, Exminster (sold by Order 
of the Executrix)—the Library of ARTHUR RAM, Esq. (deceased)—the peeey 
of G. P. WALL, Esq., of Sheffield—the Property of the HON. MRS. SKEFFING- 
TON-SMYTH, Rusbridge Hall, Godalming—a Portion of the Library removed 
from ‘* The Salterns,” Parkstone, Dorset (sold by Order of the Executrix of the 
late a Butts), comprising a Fine Uncut Copy of the First Edition of 
Poetical Sketches by W. B[lake], Kelmscott Chaucer, and Fine Works on Art— 
and Other Properties, comprising Valuable Books in all Branches of Literature— 
Illustrated Works, Books onthe Fine Arts, First Editions of Modern Authors, 
Rare and Valuable Early Printed Books, Numismatic, Historical, Archeological 
and Architectural Works, several IJluminated Manuscripts, Costume, Poetical 
Works, French Publications, Tracts—Books Illustrated by Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” 
and others—Scarce and Valuable Theological Works, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Duplicates from the 
Library of the late HENRY SOTHERAN, Esq. ; and a SELECTION from 
an OLD LIBRARY (removed from Scotland), the property of a Lady. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by Auction, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Wednesday, April 25th, 
1906, and two following days, VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, com- 
prising Nash’s Mansions of England, es Paper, 4 vols., and other Folio 
Architectural and Antiquarian Books—Audsley and Bowes’ Keramic Art of — 
2 vols.— Tuer’s Bartolozzi, Large Paper, 2 vols., and other Fine Art and Illus- 
trated Books — Rowlandson’s Loyal Volunteers, Ackermann’s Microcosm of 
London, Original Edition, 3 vols, and other Books with Coloured Plates—Issues 
from the Kelmscott, Doves, and other modern Presses—Library Editions of 
Shakespeare, Pepys, Fielding, Johnson, Burke, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Conan Doyle, and others, many in handsome calf and morocco 
bindings—Shelley’s Adonais, First Edition, Pisa, 1821—Tennyson's Poems, First 
Edition, 1833—Works Illustrated by Cruikshank, Heath, Alken, &c.— Books in Old 
English Literature. including the rare First Two Volumes of Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, in the original half binding. uncut, 1760. The PROPERTY ofa LADY: A 
Collection of Early Printed and Black Letter Books, consigned from Paris—A 
Folio Volume of Rare Pieces relating to Virginia, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Georgia, &c., 1744-73—A complete set of the Surtees Society's Publications 
(111 vols.) and a fine set of the Annual Register to 1892 (137 vols.)—Also Two 
Extremely Interesting Manuscript Volumes, comprising Letters and Orders 
— or received by Admira! Darby, Commander-in-Chief of the Channel Fleet, 
1781-2. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

7 : Boo , Lo : A 
Telegraphic Address > Unicope and A B C, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


READY. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


DRAMATIC, LYRICAL, AND IDYLLIC POEMS. 


By the Rev. THOS. TILSTON. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., LTD. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, used 
everywhere with unfailing success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed 
fo of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Supplied by order to H.M. the King at 
dringham. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).—Howartu & Farr, 471 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. 


IVE MINUTES FROM MARBLE ARCH.— 
ter Exceptionally light, airy, seven-roomed UNFURNISHED FLAT TO 


second floor. Passenger service and coal lifts, electric light, telephone 


Hotels and Boarding touses. 


Hation, bath-room (h. & c.), bookshelves and cupboards fitted. Four years’ 
lease to run, with option of renewal. Electric fittings, curtain-poles, and spring 
blinds ready fitted. Immediate occupancy. Rent £95; open to offer.—Apply, 
H. K., 95 St. Mary's Mansions, St. Mary's Square, Paddington, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 
established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 
and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, Bridge and other games. 

ton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. ¥. 


From 35s.—Telegrams : 


504 


| 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
M F. GREEN & CO., } Head Offices : 
anagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., j Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E£.C., or to 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


| 
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THE 


WARWICK PAGEANT 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon), 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


OF 


WARWICK CASTLE, 


JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 1906. 
Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694. 


This GREAT FOLK PLAY, Organised and Conducted by 
LOUIS N. PARKER 
(Author of ‘* Rosemary,” ‘* The Cardinal,” &c. &c.), 

Will be acted by Two THousAND Inhabitants of Warwick in Magni- 
ficent Costumes, accurately copied from contemporay designs. 
COVERED AUDITORIUM. EvEeRY SEAT NUMBERED AND RESERVED. 

Prices: £2 2s., £1 Is., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s. 6d. Early application 
advisable. 


For Seats, Lodgings, and all information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, WARWICK PAGEANT, WARWICK. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bd. Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES: 


OPEN LETTER TO MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


KING ALFONZO AND PRINCESS ENA. 
By Albert F. Calvert. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’s BuILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 

It is the only Illustrated Periodical in existence appealing solely to 
the interests of 

His Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces, 

and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations. 
Other features include Leading Articles on the “‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 


A Specimen Copy, Scale of C: my = for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of a Post Card addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the Army & Navy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 

11l JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 

The “A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. ‘ 

—_s IONS, which can commence with any number, 8s, per annum, 
post free. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are‘ missing a 
useful friend. 

IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque What’s 
What and Who's Who of bookland from month 
to month. 

YOU should see the April number, now_ready, 
6d. net, for an interview with Mr. Clement Shorter, 


the Editor of ‘The Sphere,” on “If I were a Pub- | 


lisher?” and for various other interesting papers. 
The publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., of 


Stationers’ Hall Court, London, will be glad to 
THE 


ou a specimen copy of BOOK 


HLY. 


send 
MON 


| and Racy C 
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FROM MR. UPCOTT CILL’S LIST. 


ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medizval Times, with a concise Dicti of Terms, &c., B 
Georce_Cuincu, F.G.S., Author of “‘Old English Churches.” 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


AQUARIA, BOOK OF. A Practical Guide 


to the Construction, Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater 
Marine Aquaria ; containing Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, 
Mollusca, Insects, &c. How and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep 
Them in Health. By Rev. Grecory C. BATEMAN, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. 
Bennett, B.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ss. 6d., by post 5s. rod. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post ss. 4d. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


A comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 
respecting the preparation of specimens for the Cabinet Collated and compiled by 
ArtHurR G. Butier, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S_ F.E.S., from his larger work, 
‘* British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectcrs and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


A Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
By the late Colonel W. Stewart _ 
ustrated. 


Illustrated. In 


Present Time, with their Value. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. GruEzER, F.S.A. 
In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. rod. 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 
‘* The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with gage 
and other engravings of typical dogs of pod a time, mostly produced from 
photographs of living dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations inthe Text. This is 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H. Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; with other Information of Value to the 
Game Preserver. By W. Carneci£. Illustrated. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
tos. 6d., by post ros. r1d. 


GARDENING, THE BOOK OF: A Handbook 


of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. 
Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. 
Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Fruit,’ “Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very full 
Illustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo. cloth gilt, about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. ed. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practi- 


cal Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for A Profe Illus- 


s and P i | 
trated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited by G. Nicnotson, Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew; assisted by Prof. Tram, M.D., Rev. P. W. My es, 
B.A., F.L.S., W. GarreETT, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., large 
post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £4 1s. 6d. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. Lf 
. H. SLarer, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
n cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more 


Players. How to Play 173 different Games of Patience. ~ M. WaiTMorE 
Jones. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. ; in full leather, solid 
gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. r1d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


ADHESIVE: A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and 
Classification. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the Study. 
By W. A. S. Westosy. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and Revised Edition. 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. By 
J. H. Danigts. In loth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
of the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by AuBrEy Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
‘* The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. (Jn the press. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting 
cter, with an Appendix of Prints relating to S of the Field. 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLATER, 
Author of “‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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ORSK GOLDFIELDS. 


HIGH EXPECTATIONS OF VALUE—A G0O-AHEAD 
PROGRAMME ANNOUNCED. 


Tue statutory meeting of the shareholders of Orsk Goldfields, 
Limited, was held on April 12, at the offices, 20 Copthall Avenue, 
¥.C., under the presidency of Mr. J. F. Remnant, M.P. 

The Secretary (Mr. Ernest Lesser) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Chairman said: In the absence of our chairman, Sir West 
Ridgeway, who has been selected by the Government to undertake a 
very important mission in South Africa, I have beeu specially asked 
by my colleagues to act for him while away, and, as a consequence, it 
falls to my lot to preside over the statutory meeting to-day. My first 
duty is to lay Lefore you the statutory report, which has been already 
circulated, showing the number of shares allotted to date and the 
receipts and payments on capital aceount. The figures in the report, 
which have, of course, been passed by the auditors, speak for them- 
selves. I should now like, in a few words, to refer to our property, 
although I have little to add to the detailed statement contained in the 
circular which you have already receied. The property is situated in 
the Government of Orenburg, an important province of the Russian 
Empire, and well-known for its mineral resources. It comprises 
something like 16,000 acres, ona part of which several rich reefs have 
already been proved and favourably reported npon by Messrs. John 
Taylor & Sons, after very careful examination. The late owners have for 
several years worked their property with primitive appliances, and, under 
the circumstances, have made a good profit, which last year is said to 
have amounted to £20,000. It is confidently hoped, with improved 
machinery, and with the additional six Chilian mills which have 
already been ordered and ought to be working by September next at 
the latest, to increase this £20,000 profit to one of £50,000. The 
late owners show their confidence in the value of their property by 
giving us a three years’ working lease on favourable terms within 
which to test the mines and to exercise our option of purchase. We 
have already paid over £3,000, of which £15,000 is in respect of 
rent and £15,000 for stores and ore at grass, and these sums, and any 
subsequent payments for rent, will, on the exercise of the option, be 
deducted from the purchase price, which has been fixed at £150,000. 
At present our property has only been worked by primitive methods 
down to water level. The experience on other mining properties in 
the same district, which have attained a depth of over 400 feet, shows 
that the reefs fully maintain their value at the deepest points. There- 
fore there is every reason to anticipate that in the case of your mines 
the reefs, with depth, will be found equally good, and of this we are 
advised that there is already every indication. Our Russian manager 
took possession of the property on behalf of the Company on March 14, 
and he has since cabled that everything is going on satisfactorily. 
Our English staff should by now have reached the mines, and 
they have had instructions to at once proceed with the develop- 
ment of the property with a view io equipping it as soon as 
possible with from 100 to 150 stamps. Side by side with 
this development, it is the intention of your board to maintain and 
increase the existing system of working by tributers. Our profits, 
therefore, when the stamps are in full operation, should be very con- 
siderable. We have the greatest confidence in Mr. Provis, who has 
been appointed our manager, and we feel sure that under his direction 
everything will be done to obtain the best possible results. To Mr. 
Orkin, our managing director, our best thanks are due for the way in 
which the preliminary work has been carried out. He knows the 
property well, and with Mr. Provis has had personal experience of 
many of the mines in the district. He is here to-day, and will be 
happy to answer any questions and give any further information you 
may desire. The shareholders will be glad to hear that our board has 
very cordially welcomed the co-operation of our French and Swiss 
colleagues, which we think constitutes a great source of strength to 
the Company. We yesterday received a notification from Monsieur 
Ernest Carnot, son of the late President of the French Republic, and 
a mining engineer of high standing, with a particular knowledge of 
mining in Russia, that he has accepted a seat on our board. It cannot 
but be a source of great strength to us to have the addition on the 
board of such influential members. I now beg to move: ‘‘ That the 
report and balance-sheet, as submitted, be received and adopted,” 
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and I will ask Mr. Orkin, afier it has been seconded, to address. you 
in more detail as to the working of your mines. 

Sir Alfred Major seconded the motion. 

Mr. Heyman Orkin (Managing Director): As our chairman re- 
marked, I visited the mines in October last with Mr. Provis, our 
present manager, who was selected by Messrs. John Taylor & Sons as 
their representative, to report on the property for Siberiam Proprietary 
Mines, Limited. I may say that I, personally, went down over 100 
shafts out of about 500 which exist on your property, and I also went 
over the whole of the property in general. I interviewed the nume- 
rous tributers at work, and was convinced that the amount of ore they 
were supplying was far in excess of the capacity of the mill. They 
had over 15,000 tons of ore at grass, waiting for treatment, and were 
very anxious to have additional mills. After careful oonsideration 
with our manager, Mr. Provis, it was decided that it would be advan- 
tageous to extend the present mill, which has now been provided for. 
This, of course, will greatly increase the profits in the immediate 
future ; but our earning capacity is not in any way based on this small 
production. It is intended to develop the property on a very large 
scale, as rapidly as possible, and then, as soon as the mine is- ready, to 
erect 100 to 150 stamps, crushing about 150,000 tons per annum, 
which will give profits, it is estimated, at about 36s. per ton, or 
£270,000 per annum. If you add to this £50,000 per annum, the 
estimated profits from the tributers, it will give a total profit of 
£320,000 per annum, and this does not take into consideration the 
gold remaining in the tailings which is suitable for treatment. This 
figure is based on the average value of the ore being only one-half of what 
it has been during the past five years. You will see, therefore, that the 
estimated profit is certainly on the conservative side. As I stated just now 
I have been down over 100 shafts, which include the principal veins — 
Novgorodov, Safonofsky, and Miassky—on which we are concentrating 
our development at present. and which our engineers advise are of 
the very strongest nature at the deepest points, In addition to these 
veins there are very many others of equal indications of value already ex- 
posed by pits and shafts to a small extent, and many outcrops of veins, 
a very great number of which have not even been touched, and. some 
of which may turn out to be of great value. For instance, on.one of 
these veins, in the claim in which the Miassky Reef is situated, a 
small shaft was sunk to about 20 feet, and the sample taken gave an 
assay value of 3 oz. 17 dwt. The advantage of continuing the present 
method of working by tributers is that it ensures the prospecting of 
numerous veins down to water level without cost. The present depths 
of the shafts sunk by trlbuters vary from 60 feet to 130 feet, and the 
tributers offered to sink shafts to a depth of 200 feet or more, at their 
own cost, if we would supply the necessary pumps and keep their 
workings free from water. This will show you that locally the people 
have very great faith in the veins maintaining their value with depth. 
I appreciate that a depth of 200 feet for a mine is not much ; but you 
will realise that for tributers to do this is a very great undertaking, as 
it must not be forgotten that their capital is very limited. You will 
therefore see that the possible amount of ore to be treated will be very 
much more than that necessary to feed 150 stamps; in fact, I 
am given to understand that the Novgorodov Reef alone can 
supply more than that. In the opinion of our engineers, the 
property is of such an extent that it will provide ground for three 
or four subsidiary companies; but, in addition to this, I am glad to 
state that I have been authorised by your board to negotiate for the 
acquisition of other properties for the company, which are also going 
concerns, earning, with present primitive crude methods, considerable 
profits. You may think we are going ahead too fast ; but it has been 
considered that the opportunity of acquiring the group of mines we 
have in view should not be missed, and I am quite confident we shall 
have no difficulty in financing all subsidiary companies that may be 
formed. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman next moved that the following words be added to 
Article 83: ‘*In addition to the remuneration above mentioned, the 
directors shall be repaid such reasonable travelling, hotel, and other 
expenses as they may incur in attending meetings of the board, or of 
committees of the board, or general meetings, or which they may 
otherwise incur in or about the business of the company.” He 
explained that the French and Swiss directors were put to considerable 
expense in attending meetings of the board in London, and he was 
sure that the shareholders would be willing to allow the company to 
defray any reasonable expenses. 

Mr. C. S. Dickie seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded the chairman, the proceed - 
ings terminated. 
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The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large General Hospital for the whole of 


t London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 

for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 


Head Office: 
Hatton Court, Threadneedie Street, London. 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


PAID-UP in Shares each 
RESERVE FUND . ee 


COURT OF DIRECTORS, 1906-1907. 
WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq 
sir HENRY S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. 
Sir ALFRED DENT, K.C.M. 
HENRY NEVILLE ‘GLADSTONE, Esa. 
EMILE LEVITA, Esq. 
Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER. 
LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Jun., Esq. 
JASPER YOUNG, Esq. 

T. H. WHITEHEAD. 


MANAGERS. 
CALEB LEWIS. | 
REPORT. 


£800,000. 
£975,000. 


DIRECTORS’ 
(Presented at the General Meeting, 

The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the balance-sheet and profit 
and loss account of the bark for the year ended 31st December last. 

These show a net profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of 
4342,111_148. 4d. inclusive of £80,078 16s. 8d. brought forward from the previous 

ear. The interim dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. | agarant paid in October 
ast absorbed £48,000, and a further sum of £17,000 has been appropriated to pay a 
bonus of ro per cent. on the salaries of the staff. The amount now available is 
therefore £277,111 14s. 4d., out of which the Directors propose to pay a final divi- 
out ve the rate of :4 per cent. per annum, making 13 per cent. for the whole year ; 
to add £100,000 to the Reserve Fund, which will then stand at £975,000 ; to add 
10,000 to the Officers’ Superannuation Fund; to write off premises account 
425,000 ; and to carry forward the balance of £26, 111 14s. 4d. 

A’ resolution will be proposed that the fees of the Directors be increased to £6,000 
perannum. The amount was fixed at £4,000 in 1864, since which date the business 
of the Bank has been very greatly increased. 

Mr. Emile Levitaand Mr. William Christian, the Directors who now retire by 
rotation, present themselves for re-election. 

‘The Auditors, Mr. Maurice Nelson Girdlestone and Mr. Magnus Mowat, again 
tender their services. 


LIABILITIES AND ABILITIES. December, 1905. 


LIABILITIES s. d. 

To Capital, paid up in full 800,000 0 
Reserve Fund .. oe ee ee oe ee 875,000 
Notes in Circulation .. oe oe as 533,762 2 10 
Current Accounts ee op oe ee oe es 5,076,546 6 6 
Fixed Deposits.. oe oe oe ee 6,509,144 15 0 


Bills payable :— 
Drafts on demand and at short sight on 
Head Office and Branches 
Drafts on London and Foreign Bankers 


42,056,458 16 o 
788,780 9 5 


2,845,239 


2 
Acceptances on Account of Customers .. ee 953477 6 5 
Loans Payable, against Securities... oe ee 632,083 6 8 
Due to Agents and Correspondents 13,630 4 2 
Sundry Adjustments and other Accounts, ‘including Provision 
on account of Bad and — Contin- 
gencies ee ee 446,150 6 4 
Sundry Liabilities oe eo oe 05.112 16 
Profit and Loss.. oe 277,111 14 4 


Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, | 
45,264,673 6s. 3d., of which, up to this date, 
43,875,034 9S. gd. ‘has run off. 

419,322,24 248 3 3 


By Cash in hand and at Bankers oe 2,825,719 19 3 
Bullion .. ee 388,635 8 8 
Government and ‘other Securities os 1,744,758 13 8 
Deposits 398,879 5 9 
Bills Of] Exchan oe oe 5,549,071 15 © 
Bills Loans. 6,841,752 15 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, per Contra 953477 6 5 
Due by Agents and Correspondents 110,201 9 
Sundry Assets .. 55,97 3 9 
Balances between Head Office “and Branches, including 
Exchange Adjustments .. 49,310 3 3 
Bank Premises and hog ‘urniture at the Head Office and 
Branches ee os oe ee 212,370 2 10 


419,122,248 3 8 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 
3ist December, 1905. 


Dr. 

To Interim Dividend, for the to at 
rate of 12 per cent. per annum. 48,000 0 oO 
Bonus to Staff . oe oo 17,000 0 O 


Balance proposed to be dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend, at the rate of 14 per cent. per 


annum, for the half-year to aun +» £56,000 © o 
Reserve Fund oe 100,000 0 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund. oe 10,000 0 0 
Bank Premises oe 25,000 0 
Profit and Loss New Account eo os 86,111 14 4 


277,111 14 4 


14 4 


Cr. 
By Balance at 31st December, 190. eo 80,078 16 8 
Gross Profits for the year, ae Providing for 


bad and doubtful debts .. +» £489,406 3 9 
Deduct :— 
Expenses of Management and wanes Gua at 
Head Office and Branches .. é oe 227,373 6 2 


262,032 17 8 


£342,114 14 4 


Net Profits forthe year oe 


London, 30th March, 1905. 
Examined and found correct, accordin; 
at the Head Office, and to the Certi ified 


to the Books, Vouchers, and Securities 
eturns made from the several Branches. 
M. N. GIRDLESTONE, 
M. MOWAT. } Auditors. 


Warrants for the Dividend above declared, payable at the London City and 
Midland Bank Limited, Threadneedle Street, on and after 25th instant, will be 
issued to all Shareholders. 

London, 18th April, 1906. 
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BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


By H. BELLOC, M.P., Author of “‘ The Path to Rome.” 


ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies 


and Impressions. Illustrated by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by 
the Author. 5s. net. 
“Highly picturesque and suggestive. There are many amusing things, and 
queer, gravely told stories, in the style of ‘The Path to Rome’ Full of a certain 
fine quality. It is a prose poem. Eloquent and lucid.”—Daily News. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
‘The success of Mr. Temple Thurston's Novel is assured.” 


TRAFFIC: the Story of a Faithful Woman. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. Etched Frontispiece, 452 pp., 6s. 


No recent novel has called forth such conflicting criticism. On one hand great 
appreciation and sincere approval, on the other severe strictures for what is deemed 
unnecessary realism. All, however, single it out as a novel of very great interest. 


Ready in May. 
New Novet by ELINOR GLYN, Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


BEYOND THE ROCKS: a Love 


Story. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Ain Epic of Britain. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, 


Author of ‘* Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 


THE DAWN 
IN BRITAIN. 


2 vels. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 


‘To the true readers the book may be very confidently recom- 
mended.” 

“* Here is a projection of life calculated to give pleasure to such 
men as may be of good will.” — 7ribune. 


‘* There is no history like it, except in the best of Livy. In poetry 
it reminds us of the AZNEID. Of its great movement we can give no 
idea. MALory’s largeness and unconsciousness. DRAYTON’S loving 
and ambitious patriotism. Variety, dignity, and perfect harmony. 
A noble English epic.” —Daily Chronicle. 


strong, strange poem fulfils aspirations... . 
This is no ordinary poem, such as minor bards endowed 
with cultivated taste and a select and recondite 
vocabulary could write. ‘The Dawn in Britain’ is 
work of an altogether higher order. The fit and few 


will give thanks for a poet.” 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, April 20. 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF 


Vol. I. By WALTER AMELUNG. 170 Illustrations. 
Vol. Il. By H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and roo I!lustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 10s. net. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By A. J. 


FINBERG. 50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Based on examples easily accessible, this volume formsa handy and popular guide 
to the water-colours in the great public collections. 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Francis 


MILTOUN, Author of “‘ Cathedrals of Northern France.” With very many 
Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by BLancue McManus. 9g Maps. 
Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis Mittoun. 


Illustrated by Buancue McManus. Uniform with “‘ Normandy.” 6s. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta STREET, W.C. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS. 


By van 


Dyke, D.D. Illustrated with Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 
ae. 6d. net. Studies of Pietro Aretino, Thomas Cromwell, and Maxi- 
milian. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Freperick 
Scort Oriver. Illustrated with Portraits. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

This study of the great American Federalist and his work is divided into the 
following sections :—I, The Independence of the States. II. The Union of the 
a III, The Federalists. IV. The Democrats. V. Politicians. VI. Con- 
clusion. 

The Tribune says :—‘* Adequately supplies a real want in political history....... 
Mr. Oliver has set Alexander Hamilton in his true place : the intellectual creator of 
- Le aque of which George Washington was the typical father and 
the moral hero.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY (476-1900). 


By Henry Dwicut Sepcwick. With Map. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Gs. NOVELS. 
MR. JOHN STROOD. By Percy Wuite, 


Author of “ Park Lane,” “‘ The West End,” &c. 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 
GLASGOW, Author of “‘ The Deliverance,” &c. 
** A clever book and a sympathetic one.......the social pictures of New 
York are in every way admirable." —Daily Maii. 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE. By Awne 
DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of “ Paths of Judgment,” &c. 
““A remarkable and powerful book, finely conceived and admirably 
executed.” —Manchester Guardian. 


CURAYL. By Una L. Sivserrap, Author 
of ‘‘ The Success of Mark Wyngate,” “ Petronilla Heroven,” &c. 

‘* Anyone who has read much contemporary feminine: fiction will under- 
stand the greatness of the author’s achievement....The asa 
curious charm. I put it down with an unstinted admiration for its technique 
and the Fe of its dialogue, with a strong desire to read it again 
once." —Punch. 


THE HEALERS. By Maarten Maartens, 
Author of “* Dorothea,” &c. 
** A story which may be looked upon as a remarkable tour de force...... 
Daily Telegraph. 
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